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INTRODUCTION. 


Early career of Euripides.—Plot of the Alcestis— Tragedy and the 
‘Satyric’ Drama.—The Alcestis a *pro-satyric' play.—Forms of the 
original myth, and Euripides' treatment of it.— Arrangement of scenes. 
—The characters of the play: Alcestis, Admetus, Pheres, Heracles.— 
The concluding scene.—Criticism of the play.—Euripides compared 
with his predecessors; his religious and political opinions.—Alcestis by 
other authors.— Text of this edition and MSS. of Euripides. 


EURIPIDES, the son of Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides, was born 
B.C. 48o, the year of the battle of Salamis. He was thus a 
younger contemporary of Aeschylus, about fifteen years junior 
to Sophocles, and eleven or twelve years older than Socrates, 
who afterwards became his friend and one of his chief supporters. 
He appears to have devoted himself in early life to the pursuit of 
literature and the fine arts, and to have been the pupil of Anaxa- 
goras, Protagoras, and Prodicus. In 455 B.c. (the year Aeschylus 
died) Euripides produced his first tragedy, the Peliades, no longer 
extant; and in 441 he gained the first tragic prize for a ‘ trilogy,’ 
or group of three plays, the names of which have not been pre- 
served. Two years later (B.C. 439) came the group containing 
the ALCESTIS and three others; for these Euripides gained only 
` the second prize, the first being awarded to Sophocles. From 
this it is clear that although A/cestis is the earliest play that has 
survived (except the doubtful Rbesus), it is by no means a youth- 
ful effort, since it was produced when the author was over forty 
years of age, and in the maturity of his powers. 1t may be well 
to bear this in mind, when we come to examine the criticism, 
favourable or adverse, that has been passed upon the play itself. 
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The plot is briefly as follows. Admetus, king of Pherae, being 
destined to die, Apollo, grateful to him for past kindness during 
an enforced term of servitude, obtains leave of the Fates for 
the king to provide a substitute. After all his friends and rela- 
tives, even his aged parents, have declined to grant him the 
favour of dying in his stead, his wife Alcestis alone is found 
wiling to undertake such a sacrifice; she accordingly dies, after 
taking an affectionate farewell of her husband and children. In 
the midst of their mourning Heracles arrives on his road to 
Thrace, where he has a certain ‘labour’ to perform at the bid- 
ding of his master Eurystheus. Admetus welcomes him as an 
-old friend, and without mentioning his great sorrow presses him 
to accept hospitality, but excuses himself from joining his guest 
in the banquet-hall During the meal Heracles scandalises the 
attendant by his boisterous behaviour in a house of mourning; 
but learning from him the true state of the case, he abandons in 
a moment his ill-timed levity, and rushes forth to the tomb, re- 
solved to do battle with Death for his victim. After a severe 
struggle he rescues Alcestis from the grasp of her destroyer, 
brings her back veiled to the palace, and places her in the arms 
of her husband. This done, the hero goes on his way, promising 
to visit Admetus again on his return from the Thracian land. 

It was the custom at Athens, during the greater Dionysiac 
festival, to present three tragedies in succession, usually but not 
always on kindred subjects; these were followed by a short after- 
piece of a lighter kind, known as a ‘Satyric’ drama, and the 
whole formed a ‘tetralogy’ or series of four plays. Now, since 
the Alcestis was the last of such a.series, it has been thought to 
be either a genuine satyric play, or at least to partake of the 
satyric character. This is not a mere question about a name, 
and the answer to it must be sought in the origin of the Athenian 
drama. That drama took its rise from the dithyramb (S:OvpapBos), 
a name given to lyric odes (afterwards developed into regular 
choruses) expressing the ‘sufferings’ (máóg) of Dionysus, Here- 
in, under the figure of varying fortunes undergone by the god 
himself, the natural changes of the seasons were pourtrayed. 
These odes constituted acts of worship, and the worshippers 
identified themselves with Dionysus, and imagined themselves to 
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be similarly affected. “The actors! (as we may now call them) 
wore the costume of Satyrs, the traditional companions of 
Bacchus, and thus the Satyric disguise was an integral element 
in Tragedy? from the very first. But soon, by a process of 
refinement of which we have no exact account, the choruses 
were transferred from subjects connected with Dionysus to the 
other gods and heroes of Greek mythology, and then of course 
the costume and dances of Satyrs became inappropriate. This 
gave rise to the *Satyric drama” as distinct from tragedy proper ; 
a sportive piece, though not a comedy, in which Satyrs and such- 
like creatures still played a prominent part. The separation of 
this kind of drama from tragedy is supposed to have taken place 
about 520 B.C. or perhaps a little later; and it explains the cus- 
tom we have noted, of introducing a *Satyric' farce as an after- 
piece to the series of three tragedies, known as a *trilogy. The 
only extant specimen is the Cyclops of Euripides, in which we 
have a Chorus of Satyrs introduced as servants of Polyphemus, 
and finally delivered from their bondage by Ulysses and his 
companions. À comparison of the plot of this play with that 
of the Alcestis will show that the latter is not one of the true 
* Satyric? kind; though we have seen that it occupied the place 
of one in the tetralogy above referred to. The connexion is not 
difficult to trace. The old Satyric drama was formed of tragic 
materials; its constituents were firstly Satyrs, that is beings far 
removed from civilisation, immodest and uncouth, but com- 
paratively harmless to mankind ; nay even beneficent sometimes, 
in a clumsy sort of way, as representing the jovial side of human 
nature. Secondly, there were brutal monsters, half divine and 
half human, who spurn all laws, and whose vast strength and 
powers of mischief render them positive nuisances to society. 
Hence it is the function of heroes, especially of Hercules, to rid 
the earth of such pests; and thus the subjugation of savage 


1 The addition of an actor (jmoxpiths) answering the chorus, and thus 
giving rise to a regular dialogue, came much later. We are now speak- 
ing only of the members of the chorus itself, which was the germ of the 
whole. 

3 There is little doubt that the name Tpayqgdia arose from the ‘ goat- 
like’ appearance of the actors in their Satyr dress. 
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monsters by superior force became the staple of a Satyric play. 
Neither of these elements is wanting in the 2f/cestis. Its plot 
turns upon the subjugation of Thanatos, or Death, a most 
injurious monster, who excites terror from the first scene 
onwards, until he is forced by Heracles to surrender his victim. 
Again in the banquet-scene the hero exhibits that jovial satyr- 
like side of his character, which enabled him in intervals of 
relaxation to give full vent to mirth and jollity, and made him 
the traditional companion of Satyrs on all festive occasions. T'he 
Alcestis therefore, in virtue of such scenes as these, was no un- 
fitting substitute for the conventional Satyric after-piece. 

In its main situations it is a tragedy of the most pathetic kind, 
and this notwithstanding its happy termination, although Aristotle 
asserts that this is fatal to the essence of a true tragic plot. We 
do not think that Euripides would have accepted this dictum, 
since so many of his plays either have a distinctly fortunate end, 
or at least provide something by way of compensation for the 
previous misfortunes of the hero. And if, as Aristotle implies, 
the proper design of Tragedy be to excite and afterwards allay 
the emotions by means of pity and fear!, there are few plays 
better calculated to produce the desired effect than the one we 
are considering. It has been called a ‘tragi-comedy’; but this, 
in our opinion, is a mistake. Of the three scenes usually cited 
in support of this view, that between Admetus and his father is 
too real, too terribly earnest, to be in any sense comic; while 
Apollo's dialogue with Death and the banquet scene of Heracles 
have been referred to their proper place in the Satyric drama, 
which had no connexion with comedy. At the same time it may 
be admitted, that the d/cestis never reaches the summit of tragic 
terror, as compared with other plays, for instance the Medea. 


1 He speaks of ‘ the purgation («a@apois) of the emotions through pity 
and fear. Whatever may be the exact meaning of this much disputed 
phrase, the metaphor is obviously a medical one, and describes the 
calming and moderation of these emotions after a sort of feverish excite- 
ment previously aroused. By learning to keep his ‘pity and fear’ within 
due bounds, and to direct them upon right objects, a man will attain 
the true pleasure derivable from tragedy. 
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The whole plot is so managed as to call forth the softer emo- 
tions!, and is, as Hartung describes it, ‘idyllic’ rather than 
‘tragic’ in the most exact sense of the term. 

The original myth on which the plot rests is told by different 
writers with certain variations. Its earliest form appears to 
be this. Apollo, being ferced to serve Admetus because he 
had slain the Cyclopes?, and having been well treated by 
his master, helped him to get Alcestis in marriage from 
her father Pelias. king of Iolcos, the condition being that 
the intended husband should yoke together a boar and a lion in 
one chariot. Next Admetus incurred the anger of Artemis by 
neglecting to sacrifice to her at the marriage feast; and being in 
danger of his life he was saved by Apollo's intercession and the 
substitution of Alcestis in his room. Euripides takes up the 
story at this point, and alleges the slaughter of the Cyclopes, 
*forgers of the divine fire,’ as the reason of Apollo's servitude. 
Another version made this servitude an act of expiation on the 
part of the god for having slain the Python, which obliged him to 
purify himself from the stain of bloodshed. Pherae was the place 
of this purification, and the whole scene was enacted every eighth 
year in a theoria, or sacred procession, between that town and 
Delphi. Now whereas the Python represented a demon power 
and was associated with the old Chthonian or Earth-worship, it has 
been supposed that Apollo’s master was none other than Hades 
himself, who was often designated by the title of “Adunros, or the 
‘Invincible.’ This seems to be confirmed by the fact that Hecate, 
a goddess of the under-world, was worshipped at Pherae under the 
title of Gea Pepaia. Hermann sees in the whole account a 
mythical representation of actual events in connexion with the 
Delphian Apollo. He supposes that when an attempt was first 
made to substitute his purer worship for the old Chthonian rites 
(symbolised by the Python, as the guardian of the Earth’s oracle at 
Delphi), the votaries of the god were driven to take refuge at 


1 Hence Wilken, in his dissertation De Alcestide Euripidea (1868), 
proposes a fourth division of the drama, to which he would give the 
distinctive name of ‘ pathetic.’ 

2 See Alcestis, 1l. 5-7. Another version of the story is given further on. 
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Pherae, where they were hospitably received and allowed to build 
a temple. Afterwards the inhabitants of the neighbouring Iolcos 
were admitted, in consideration of their superior resources, to a 
share in their solemnities, and the ritual of Apollo was celebrated 
with increased splendour by both states conjointly. This is 
thought to be symbolised in the marriage of the Pheraean 
Admetus with the Iolcian Alcestis, whose name (derived from 
dAxj) indicates wealth and power. Some dissensions having 
arisen, the new cultus soon began to decline, and was only saved 
from perishing by the voluntary surrender of the temple treasures, 
which however were afterwards recovered by the aid of a 
superior foreign force. It is unnecessary to point out the bearing 
of these latter incidents upon the traditional story of Admetus, and 
it is far from improbable that some real events, such as Hermann 
suggests, may have determined the form in which it appears. 
Lastly, the legend has been referred to that ever-recurring series 
of old-world myths, which the sun in his yearly course, the 
alternations of light and darkness, and all the varying phenomena 
of Nature are supposed to have suggested. In these the bondage 
of Apollo in the house of Admetus and the subjection of Heracles 
to Eurystheus alike represent the Sun, toiling in bis unwearied 
round for the benefit of mortal men; and in the tale of Alcestis 
Heracles appears *as the kindly benefactor, who goes down into 
the dark land, and there wrests from the grasp of death the fair 
twilight, which dies away at sundown, to be brought back again 
in the morning! 

But however interesting it may be to speculate upon the 
probable sources of the myth, what we have chiefly to consider 
is the use made of it by Euripides as a dramatist. He of course 
took the story as he found it, selecting such incidents as suited 
his purpose, and treated it simply as a domestic drama of modern 
Athenian life, the supernatural element being assumed as perfectly 
familiar in what must have been to most of the spectators a 
‘nursery tale’ of their childhood. But since, as Aristotle ob- 
serves in his Poetics, there are some to whom even the best 
known stories are unknown?, the poet, following the fashion of 

! Cox, Tales of Ancient Greece, Introduction, p. xxxiii. 

2 Also for an opposite reason. The very fact that these legendary 
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his time, introduces his plot by a short explanatory prologue, 
spoken in the person of Apollo, and afterwards passing into a 
dialogue between him and Death. This latter portion has been 
censured by some critics!; unjustly as we think, If there seems 
to be anything repulsive fer se in the notion of a barter of lives 
with Death, we must remember that this is an integral part 
of the legend; moreover the failure of Apollo to establish a 
commercial transaction with his adversary is quite in keeping 
with the character of one who *alone of all deities regardeth not 
bribes.’ That Phoebus should appear in direct conflict with the 
monster from whose power he had already delivered Admetus is 
natural enough, and the colloquial style of their encounter is 
sufficiently excused, at least in a * pro-satyric’ play?, by te well- 
known fondness of the Athenians for disputations of @is kind. 
We may be sure that Euripides purposely arranged his opening 
scenes, so that from the outset he might arouse the interest and 
amuse the fancy of his audience. As to the exquisite ar? with 
which the first Act is managed, there can be no question. The 
radiant Archer-god, ‘a stationed glory š? at the portal, the black- 
robed demon Death, the chorus distraught with fears for the 
royal house, and hoping even against hope—all this appeals most 
powerfully to the feelings, and marks the poet as a consummate 
master of his art. Asa dramatic personage‘, Thanatos may be 
put by the side of Cratos and Bia (Strength and Force) in the 
Prometheus, Lyssa (Madness) in the Hercules Furens, and the Lar 
Familiaris in the Aulularia of Plautus. Similarly in the old 


stories were so well known may have made the poet less careful about 
*spoiling the plot' (as we should say) by giving a sketch of it before- 
hand. 

L The Quarterly Review, for instance, characterises the dialogue 
between Apollo and Death as *only fit for a couple of higglers at a 
pig-fair Q. R. on Monk's Alceséis, vol. xv. p. 115 (1816). 

? See pp. v, vi. 

* Browning, Balaustion, p. 25. The whole of this passage should be 
read in illustration of the text. 

* I. e. not merely personified in narrations or addresses, as in Hom. Z. 
iv. 231 ; Soph. Aias, 864, &c. 
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English ‘Morality plays’ Death and the Fool are pitted against 
each other, the latter trying various shifts to elude his adversary, 
but always being beaten by him in the end. Milton also, in the 
Paradise Lost, introduces Sin and Death as persons, who were 
intended to appear as characters in the drama, according to the 
original design of the poem. 


The character of Alcestis, in whom the chief interest of the 
play is centred, presents less difficulty than those of Admetus and 
his father Pheres. She is a model of female heroism and wifely 
devotion, unrivalled in history or fiction; and her self-sacrifice is 
due, not to any depreciation of her own life—wuyfjs yap obdév ¿ori 
Tord» (l. 301)—but to a high sense of duty combined with 
pure Ifishness. Even her love for Admetus, though un- 
questionably real, is not represented as the ruling motive of her 
action. Her last address to him is rather dignified than tender. 
She speaks of her voluntary death as an act prompted by 
‘reverence’ toward himself; one moreover that she was in no 
way bound to perform, had not his parents failed in what was 
clearly their duty. But since ‘the gods had so ordered it,’ her 
life must needs be sacrificed for the life of him, upon whom the 
fortunes of the royal house depended. All her expressions of 
love and tenderness are reserved for her children, the future 
‘rulers of my house!,' and all her thoughts, till the moment of 
her departure, are occupied with anxiety about their welfare. 
The conception of a heroine so noble, even if it stood alone in 
his plays, would be sufficient to show that Euripides was not the 
persistent ‘woman-hater’ he is commonly supposed to have been?. 
The recognition of unselfish patriotism as the ruling motive in 
the case of Alcestis, may help us to understand the conduct of 
Admetus, both as regards his wife, and as regards his father 


! Tovrous áváa xov Šeomóras épav bópo, l. 304. 

? This epithet (puooyvvys), so far as it describes his hatred of female 
profligacy prevalent in his day, is amply justified by numerous passages 
in his plays. Yet we may appeal to his conception of heroines like 
Alcestis, Iphigenia, Macaria, and others, to show that he could appre- 
ciate the virtues of the other sex wherever he found them. 
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Pheres. At first sight he is simply a craven, and all his profes- 
sions of conjugal affection seem mere hypocrisy, because after all 
he might hàve resigned himself to his fate, and neither sought 
nor accepted any substitute. Hence various alterations of the 
plot have been suggested; that of Hermann, for instance, who 
thinks Alcestis might have been made to devote herself without 
the knowledge of Admetus, who should have discovered the truth 
only when too late to save her life’, But this would be to re-: 
write, not only the play, but the legend on which it is founded. 
The story required that somehow Admetus should save his own life 
at another's expense, and Euripides had to deal with this require- 
ment as he best could. This he does very cleverly; for by con- 
centrating our attention upon the crowning virtues of etus, 
his piety and his hospitality to strangers, and by des ng his 
sorrow for the lost one in language that seems to assure us of its 
reality, he contrives to make us forget that the queen's life might 
have been saved, and that: no ‘inevitable bond of necessity ? but 
the free will of a loving wife, fulfilling her husband's desire, was 
the occasion of her doom. But in fact the conduct of Admetus 
needed little excuse to an Athenian audience. From the Greek 
point of view the life of one man was better than that of ten 
thousand women ?, and the life of a king, ruling for his subjects' 
good, was the most valuable of all. This patriotic consideration 
is taken for granted, and is implied rather than distinctly urged 
even in the altercation between Admetus and Pheres, where the 
value of their respective lives is the principal point in question. 
That scene is outrageously repulsive to modern feeling; not so, 
we presume, to the minds of the original spectators, to whom it 
would be only too real. The extreme contempt for old age 
prevalent in Athens during the fifth century B.C., is remarkable 
even in that enterprising time, when, as we can easily understand, 
the feebleness of declining years must have been an unmitigated 


1 This device is adopted by Wieland, also (with variations) in the 
lately published play of Alcestis by Mr. Todhunter, who works out his 
plot from this starting-point with considerable skill. 

2 Chorus, l. 984 xai g” èv ápbirowt: xepáv ele Oe 8ecpots. 

3 eis y áv))p Kpelacow yuvatkay pupiov épay dos. Iph.in Aulide, 1394. 
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misfortune’, Yet the fact is patent to every student of the 
Athenian dramatists, and the language of Admetus to his father 
by no means exaggerates it. Pheres perhaps excites more of our 
sympathy than Euripides might have thought justifiable, and may 
appear to us to get rather the best of the argument; but no well 
instructed Athenian would for one moment hesitate to condemn 
the deplorable selfishness of an old man, who preferred dragging 
out an ignominious existence, to the glory of dying for his son ?, 
who was the king of the land. The culminating point of base- 
ness is reached in his avowal—kax@s dxovew où péet Üavóvri pot, 
which Admetus, true to Greek ideas about *reputation after 
death,’ stigmatises as a ‘shameless sentiment 3.? When besides 
all thi we consider the amusement which this smart wordy 
encounf, would afford to a repartee-loving Athenian audience, 
we may safely conclude that the scene in question was one of the 
most popular in the play. 

We must not then, if we would understand the Alcestis aright, 
allow our modern ideas either of gallantry or of reverence to old 
age to warp the judgment, when dealing with those of another 
people and of other times, however revolting to our imagination 
such views of conduct may be*. Nevertheless, although Euri- 
pides has done the best for Admetus under the circumstances, 


! See Mahaffy's Euripides, p. 108, and the passage he quotes from 
the Supplices, 1. 1080 beginning à OóvomáAaic Tov yhpas, às pow 0^ Exo. 
"š Contrast the sentiment of Andromache (l. 410 of the play), when 
called to choose between her own life and that of her son, she exclaims— 
¿uo) 8 óveibos pi) Qayety imip Tékvov. 
3 Joddrell compares the prayer of Maecenas in Seneca, who calls it ‘a 
base begging for life'— 
* Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa; 
Tuber adstrue gibberum; 
Lubricos quate dentes. 
Vita dum superest, bene est.' 
* As was the case with Ovid, writing thus to bis wife from exile— 
*Si mea mors redimenda tua, quod abominor, esset, 
Admeti conjunx, quam sequereris, erat.’ 
Epist. ex Ponto, iii. 1, 105. 
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he has hardly succeeded in making his character interesting. 
He is pious, liberal, hospitable even to a fault,—the whole plot 
indeed turns upon the reward of piety—he will do nothing that 
he considers base, he loves the company of the good; but he 
lacks the active manly virtues of stoutheartedness, resolute de- 
fiance of danger, even of fortitude under misfortune. Euripides 
himself seems to have had some misgivings on this point, since he 
makes Admetus deprecate the probable reproach of ‘an enemy’ 
(he says nothing about its justice) for his cowardly fear of death 
and want of filial affection. And though his life was spared, 
he was left so hopelessly wretched, as to make the remainder 
of it useless to himself and his people. Hence, to avert a public 
misfortune, some means of restoring Alcestis must be found ; and 
what so welcome to an age that was shortly to produce the 
Phaedo, as a sequel which told of a triumph over the powers of 
the infernal world? 


The character of Heracles will be best understood from our 
previous observations on the Satyric drama. The banquet scene, 
in which he plays so boisterous a part, would indeed have been 
out of place in a pure tragedy, but is quite in keeping with the 
requirements of a piece, such as we believe the 24/cestis to be. In 
this play Heracles appears to great advantage in comparison with 
his true ‘Satyric’ character, so far as we can judge from the 
fragments that have come down to us. The dramatists gene- 
rally take strange liberties with the redoubtable Tirynthian hero, 
representing him as a voracious glutton, whom no amount of 
meat and drink can satisfy. ‘If you could but see him eat!’ 
says Epicharmus in the Busiris. ‘How he clashes his jaws, 
gnashes his grinders, snorts through his nostrils and lifts his 
ears! and hark, what a blast of wind comes roaring through 
his gullet!’ In the A/cestis there is just enough of this element 
(taking the servant's report as literal fact) to give a flayour to the 
scene. But in the main Heracles appears as an intrepid generous 
soul, enjoying the good things of life while he may, and accept- 
ing its rough side with cheerfulness, even death itself, if needful. 
He is not drunk, but ‘filled with food and gladness;' he esteems 
the present hour alone as worth enjoying, and invites the 
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servant to join in his mirth, because he cannot bear to see a 
fellow-creature in melancholy mood, when he believes there is 
no occasion for it. But mark the sudden change when he learns 
the truth about Alcestis. The knowledge of it sobers him in 
a moment; he is instantly ready for action and rushes to the 
rescue. Now, as Mr. Browning finely expresses it— 


‘In a spasm and splendour of resolve 
All at once did the god surmount the man 1° 


and Heracles appears in his true character as the ‘helper of 
mankind.’ So regardless is he of good cheer merely for its 
own sake and at the wrong time, that even after his fierce 
struggle with the demon king he will not stay and share the 
rejoicings of Admetus for the recovery of Alcestis, but starts 
at once upon a new enterprise. The heroism of Heracles has 
been profitably contrasted with that of Alcestis?, If be had been 
required to perish by some lingering malady to save the life 
of his friend, he would never have consented; for by such an 
act no meed of valour, no manly fame was to be won, nor was 
there anything to counterbalance the sacrifice of a noble and 
most valuable life. Even tor Admetus to contend with his wife 
on this ground would, as we have seen, according to Greek 
notions, been inexcusable. 

With respect to the alleged ‘ stupidity of Heracles, in not con- 
jecturing the cause of the mourning in the house of Admetus,’ ? 
we do not think the allegation is well founded. As a wild adven- 
turous rover, little accustomed to scenes of domestic life, he 
would hardly be expected to know the precise amount of sorrow 
the death of a ‘stranger woman’ might cause in the royal house- 
hold, especially after the assurance of his host that the deceased 
had been a dear friend of the family. Moreover (as Hermann 
justly observes) had Heracles guessed the truth at once, and 
insisted on his apprehensions being satisfied, so impulsive a crea- 
ture must have rushed instantly to the rescue, and thus have 


! Balaustion, p. 119. Mr. Browning's delineation of the character of 
Heracles is perhaps his most successful effort. 

? Hartung, Euripides Restitutus. 

5 Quarterly Review, vol. xv. p. 116. 
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precipitated the catastrophe of the play. It was far better to 
make the deliverance of Alcestis an act of expiation for abused 
hospitality, though the fault were committed unwillingly and in 
ignorance!. It has been judged an unnecessary aggravation of 
his dullness of understanding to make Heracles aware of the 
queen's undertaking to save her husband's life?, “There is some 
justice in this criticism, although it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Heracles might have been informed of a fact well 
known in the surrounding district?. All we can say is that 
Euripides could not have managed otherwise, taking the scene 
as it stands, since Admetus had no other way of justifying the 
double entente—€orw re kobkér éorw—than by reference to the 
undertaking which made her ‘as good as dead’ to him. He 
could not have related the circumstances here, without interrupt- 
ing the dialogue, as well as repeating what had been previously 
told in the opening scene of the play; hence it was simpler to 
suppose his guest to be already aware of the facts. On the 
whole, Heracles is a fine noble character, second to none, save 
that of the heroine herself. ‘The contrast of his homely practi- 
cal force with the luxurious effusiveness of Admetus is one of the 
happiest features in the play. His victory moreover is greatly 
enhanced by the powerlessness of Apollo, the friend of the house, 
to obtain more than an exchange of victims: and the grim dia- 
logue of Apollo and Death is clearly intended to show the 
miraculous powers of the mighty hero *.' 


The last scene (from l. 1006 onwards) is admirably contrived. 
A sudden formal restoration of Alcestis to her husband would 
have made but a tame conclusion; but the sustained mystery 


1 Biq 5à Ovpod racd’ bwepBadrdy avdras | 
émvov àvõpòðs ¿y didofévou Sédpors. Il, 829, 830. 
? Wilken, de Alcestide, p. 25, commenting on l. 524— 
olo" áyrl coU ye xarOaveiv ipepévny. 
s The maid-servant tells the Chorus, 1. 156— 
kal taŭra pev 5? nao’ énicrara modus. 
This certainly includes the township of Pherae, even if it has no wider 
application. See note on 1. 156. 
t Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 106. 
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about the veiled lady raises the excitement of the spectators to the 

highest pitch. More than once does Admetus seem in danger of 
losing his wife for ever by his persistent refusal to receive the 
stranger, and only when she is actually placed in his arms and the 

veil removed, do we feel sure that the tale of Orpheus and 

Eurydice is not about to be reproduced with variations. The 

turn of the dialogue gives Heracles an opportunity of retaliating 

upon his host in a friendly way for the previous mystification as 

to the cause of his sorrow, while Admetus is enabled to prove his 

constancy to the departed by asserting his resolve to comply with 

her dying request that he would never marry again!, Moreover 

the generosity of his nature is a second time put to the test, ` 
when he is required to receive a strange woman (as he believes) 

into his house under such trying circumstances. Yet even this 

trial, though he shrinks at first, he will not forego; all for the 

love of his friend. 

The silence of Alcestis is at first sight strange, especially as an 
opportunity would otherwise have been afforded for introducing 
pathetic addresses, in the composition of which Euripides ex- 
celled. But first there was the difficulty about employing a third 
actor, and secondly there was a real belief in the necessity of 
silence before purification in cases of ceremonial uncleanness 2. 
Also by representing Alcestis as not even yet entirely eman- 
cipated from the power of Hades, the fact of her having really 
died, which might otherwise have been doubted, is clearly en- 
forced’. “The combat with Death might indeed have been 
described by a messenger, or by Heracles himself. This how- 
ever would only have prolonged the action of the play unneces- 
sarily, and would not have been an original idea, for we learn 
from a fragment of the earlier 4/cestis of Phrynichus that some 
such combat was there described. There are, it must be 
admitted, signs of hurry in the conclusion. The short speech 


1 Compare the request of Alcestis, 1. 305— 
kai ph "meyfpps Totoóe uprpvidy TÉkvois 
with 1l. 1087, etc. | 
? See note on l. 1143. 
3 Hermann, Dissertatio de Alcestide, p. xiii (Monk). 
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of Admetus especially, ending with the bare statement ov yap 
eirvxóàv dpvya opa, seems inadequate to the joy of the occasion. 
But in his bewilderment at such an unexpected change of fortune, 
few words were perhaps best for him, and Euripides probably felt 
that the play was already long enough for its purpose, as the 
fourth of a tetralogy, and that its main interest was over by this 
time. 

Although the Zf/cestis cannot, from its exceptional character, 
be fairly taken as a representative play, it is not lacking in sugges- 
tive materials for the student of Euripides as a dramatist. To 
assign this poet his true place in tragedy has always been a diffi- 
cult task, and from his own time to the present he has been 
praised or censured alternately, as the legitimate improver or the 
vulgar degrader of tragic art. Lately a reaction has arisen in his 
favour, and there is danger lest his merits should even be over- 
rated; but modern critics are at any rate alive to the fact, that 
any estimate of Euripides must be one-sided, which fails to take 
into account the exceptional circumstances of the times’. That 
was a period of transition, of free thought and enquiry, and our 
poet had become deeply imbued with the sceptical spirit, which 
pervaded Athenian society towards the close of the fifth century 
B.C. Hence he is necessarily inconsistent, and often self-con- 
tradictory in dealing with questions of religion, politics, social 
order, and public or private morality. Now inasmuch as the 
drama had long been recognised at Athens as a legitimate vehicle 
of instruction?, it follows that the mental attitude of the poet 
towards all these questions will be found reflected in his plays. 
What this means in the case of Euripides is best seen by com- 
paring him with his two great predecessors. 

Aeschylus, with his earnest reverent faith in the reality of 
divine government, made Nemesis, or the law of divine retri- 
bution, the predominant motive of his tragedies. So absorbed 
was he in this one great religious idea, that he concentrates the 


! See Paley's Preface to vol. i of his Euripides; Symonds’ Greek Poets, 
Ist Series, chap. vii; Mahaffy’s Euripides, p. 30. 

? The Greek drama has been regarded as combining the functions of 
the modern pulpit and of the daily press. It did all this, and more. 
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whole attention upon its working, and introduces his heroes less 
as individual characters than as living illustrations of the law. 
Sophocles, while he upholds the law in all its rigour, bids us mark 
the characters of those under its influence; we are shewn the 
men, Oedipus, Aias, and the rest ; and their sins and consequent 
suffering are viewed as a discipline or ‘school of affliction.’ The 
ancestral curse of the legend is there, but in the back-ground, 
and the moral law reigns supreme. With Euripides all this is 
so greatly changed, that some have denied his belief in tragic 
destiny or in any ‘moral order’ of things whatever’. This is 
untrue. Euripides takes humanity just as he finds it; only he 
does not dogmatise upon the causes of human misfortune, 
ascribing it either to the anger of an avenging deity or to 
breaches of the ‘unwritten laws divine2” He was a thinker, 
and lived, as we have said, in a thinking age, which was sub- 
jecting the old foundation of belief to a most rigorous scrutiny. 
Hence he varies in his assertions, at one time referring the 
conduct of human affairs to Chance (rvyn), at another time to 
Necessity (dvdàyky). He could not honestly uphold the popular 
creed as a whole, seeing that much of it was degrading and 
immoral; yet he hesitates to adopt the conclusion that »o reli- 
gion is best for man. His desire was for a system of practical 
morality, freed from the element of superstition ; and though he 
sometimes despairs, he seems on the whole to have believed that 
such a system was attainable. But since the popular creed was a 
deep-seated fact, he could not ignore its existence, nor banish 
the gods entirely from his stage. The time-honoured con- 
stituents of tragedy might not be altered or set aside, but often, 
it must be confessed, the poet is at war with his materials. The 
Alcestis is a good instance of such a conflict; the more so, because 
it exhibits no overt signs of rebellion against orthodox beliefs, It 
is founded upon an ancient sacerdotal legend; its moral is the 
reward of piety—not in the abstract, but to a god as a god; the 
continued prosperity of Admetus being the result of his good 


! Bunsen, God in History; Schlegel, Dramatic Literature; Donaldson, 
Greek Theatre. 


4 dyparra Kaca 0e@y vduipa. Soph. Antigone, 454. 
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services first to Apollo, secondly to Heracles'. Still there is an 
amount of ‘free handling’ of sacred subjects, that might well 
have shocked the sensibilities of a devout old-fashioned Athenian. 
The human element of deity, in its least creditable aspect, is 
emphasised, not to say exaggerated, in the record of the mutual 
jealousies of Zeus and Apollo, with which the play opens, and 
in the unseemly wrangle of the latter with Death about their 
respective ‘prerogatives.’ Here certainly, and to some extent in 
the *banquet scene' also, we feel that Euripides is taking full 
advantage of the licence which a * pro-satyric’ piece allowed him, 
of saying in effect to his audience —* These be the gods ye 
worship!’ Again, the irresistible power of destiny, so strongly 
manifested throughout the play and in the fine ode to Necessity 
(Il. 964, &c.), is overcome at last by mere physical force, in the 
rescue of one of Death's victims without any compensation to the 
infernal powers. Lastly, the heroine herself is actuated rather by 
a sense of practical piety than of religion. Her attitude towards 
the gods is one of resignation?, nor does she neglect the cus- 
tomary acts of devotion, prayer and the decoration of altars š, 
when the fatal day has come. Still on her death-bed she seems 
hardly to recognise the deities, save as adverse powers that vex 
her, calling not upon them, but upon the clear light of day *, the 
fleeting clouds and the halls of her loved Iolcos, in spite of her 
husband's solicitation—Aíecov 0€ ro?s kparoüvras oikreipat «ovs. 
Compared with some of our author's later plays, the <Alcestis 
is not altogether an extreme specimen of innovation upon earlier 
dramatic traditions. Its emotional and pathetic character, the 
predominant interest of its plot®, its scenic effects, exhibitions 
of repartee and other accessories—all mark it as distinctively 


1 glovu yàp dvdpés Šcvos dy érvyyxavor, l. 10. 
0cooeBfj $Àra xebvà mpage, 1. 605. 

* Il. 297, 298. 3 ]1. 162-172. 
4 * Sun and thou light of day, and heavenly dance 

O' the fleet cloud-figure . . . nuptial chamber 

In that Iolkos of my ancestors.'— BRowN1NG. 
5 See Mahaffy, Euripides, pp. 45, 46, for the distinction between 

dramas of * plot’ and those of ‘ character’ and ‘situation.’ 
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* Euripidean.' On the other hand the complications of the plot do 
not excite our curiosity so far as to draw off our attention from 
the separate characters of the play, two of whom, Admetus and 
Heracles, have always been a fertile subject for discussion. We 
miss also the later devices of the deus ex machina, or arbitrary 
interference of a god at the conclusion !, and of the long ex- 
planatory prologue; that in the JAlcestis being merely a brief | 
summary of the previous circumstances, but not (save by a bare 
hint at ll. 65, &c.), anticipating the catastrophe. The Chorus 
especially retains the functions assigned to it in the older drama. 
Originally it performed its part alone; after one or more actors 
were introduced, it still spoke or sang in sympathy with them, 
and as one deeply interested in the action. But in proportion to 
the development of the dialogue, this function of the Chorus 
decreased in importance; soon the Chorus itself became a mere 
accessory, and finally ceased to appear at all. The religious ele- 
ment of the drama, in connexion with the worship of Dionysus, 
was giving way to the purely theatrical; and this was a sign of the 
times, which no poet, even had he wished, could have effectually 
resisted. But in the Zf/cestis, as in Hecuba and some other plays, 
the Choral odes are all in harmony with the successive scenes of 
the action. The interest felt by the old men of Pherae in the 
fortunes of the royal house is intense; they mourn or rejoice in 
concert with their king, ‘as friend with friend ?,' in accordance 
with the rule afterwards laid down by the Roman critic— 


* Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus 
Quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte 3. 


The story of Alcestis has been dramatised by other poets 
besides Euripides. A verse, apparently from a satyric play, by 
Sophocles, describing the servitude of Apollo, is quoted by 


1 As in the Hippolytus, Supplices, Ion, Helena, Electra, Orestes, and pro- 
bably in both the [phigenias, 

2 ws QíAos pidy, 1. 369. 

` Horace, Ars Poet. 193. See the sequel of this citation in the note 
on 1. 674. 
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Plutarch. Phrynichus we have already mentioned (p. xvi), and 
Athenaeus has preserved some lines of an Alcestis by the comic 
poet Antiphanes. In Latin Naevius, Accius, and possibly Ennius, 
treated the same subject, but it is doubtful whether the work of 
Accius was an original effort of genius, or merely a translation 
from Euripides. Passing to modern times, we find an Italian 
Alceste by Martello (1715), in which great liberties are taken 
with the old plot; and towards the end of the same century 
Alfieri translated and afterwards imitated the Euripidean play. 
On the French stage a revival of the Greek drama by means of 
translations and adaptations began about the 16th century. Euri- 
pides was especially popular, and Alcestis was a favourite theme. 
An opera with this title by Quinault and Lully was performed 
in 1674; Grange-Chancel wrote an Alceste in 1703, (in which 
the heroine, on her return from Hades, utters the single word 
f Adméte!); in 1727 appeared Boissy’s play entitled Admete et 
Alceste. It is said also that Racine, struck by the beauty of the 
legend, designed an Alceste to follow his Andromaque (1668), but 
changed his mind shortly before his death. Mr. Todhunter's 
Alcestis (1879) has been mentioned above (p. xi). Previously 
no English poet seems to have chosen this theme (Mr. Browning’s 
Balaustion being professedly a *transcript from Euripides' with 
comments between); but Shakespeare had made use of the con- 
clusion of the story in the last scene of his Winter’s Tale!. 


The text of this edition follows the readings of the best MSS. 
whenever there is no just reason for suspecting their integrity. 
It therefore fairly represents that of Kirchhoff (1867), minus 
three or four emendations which he has adopted from former 
editors, and still more nearly that of Pflugk, as edited by Rein- 
hold Klotz in 1857. We think that even plausible conjectures 
ought not to be admitted, except when the MS. reading is 
certainly or almost certainly corrupt, and such instances in the 
Alcestis are not very numerous. Indeed the only emendation of 


1 See note to l. 1121. 
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any importance adopted in this edition is Scaliger’s xvxAas for 
xuxdos in l. 449. Here the MSS. agree in reading Spa, but we are 
by no means sure that Kirchhoffs xkúrňos ópas (from Hesychius) 
may not be right after all. Whether we should read óvoivro or 
óvawro in l. 59 is an open question, the MS. reading óvowro being 
manifestly corrupt. Instances of what we venture to call un- 
necessary alterations are dors (Reiske) for fris, l. 17; ovpperpos 
(Nauck) for cuppérpos, l. 26; róre (Wakefield) for rdée, l. 526; 
eic: (Hermann) for ef ci, l. 1071. This last we regard as a good 
example of arbitrary emendation, arising from an imaginary 
difficulty about the sense of the original !. 

It may be well to state briefly that the most trustworthy MSS. 
of Euripides, containing the /cestis, are the Codex Vaticanus of 
the 12th century, and the Codex Havniensis of a later date, 
marked by Kirchhoff as B and C respectively. Those of fair 
repute are the Harleian (from |. 1031 to end of play), the Pala- 
tine, No. 287, in the Vatican library, and the Florentine, No. 2, 
marked A, B, and C; four others (one Parisian and three 
Florentines), marked a, b, c, d, by the same editor, are of quite 
secondary importance. 

A small treatise entitled Euripidea*, by Siegfried Mekler, has 
just been published at Vienna. One at least of his suggestions 
deserves notice. In ll. 673, 674 the chorus interposes with the 
distich— 

TGUcacÓ' äis yàp $ mapovca ovppopa, 
© ma? Tmarpós bà uj mapofüvps ppévas. 


Here the words & maî were reasonably suspected by more than 
one editor, as unsuitable in the mouth of courtiers addressing 
their king, and as probably repeated by mistake from the follow- 
ing line—® zai, riv avyeis, &c. Also the plural maúrasĝe seemed 
inappropriate, when only one of the parties had as yet spoken. 
Mekler, therefore, noticing that elsewhere the chorus always 
addresses Admetus by his name, has proposed to read 'Ab5y«0 
dis yap, &c., and mara for à mat in the next line. He endea- 
vours to show, by a comparison of the two readings when 


1 See note on l. 1071. 
? Euripidea, Textkritische Studien, von Siegfried Mekler, Wien, 1879. 
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written in capitals, how the mistake might have arisen. In l. 795 
he suspects an interpolation from ll. 829, 832 of the words rac’ 
vrepBarov mvXas (roxas), oréQavow mvkaoÜcís, and a similar 
interpolation in l. 817 of xai xovpay...croApovs re, proposing to 
read ¿ut for nutu and assigning the whole line (with xai kovpàv, 
&c., omitted) to Heracles. We leave these last conjectures to 
the judgment of competent critics, but have thought it worth 
while to record them, as among the latest contributions to text 
criticism upon this play. 
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EUMELUS, a Muta Persona (l. 394). 
CHORUS of Pheraean Old Men. 
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"Abóugrov èv dduorow apa xryxdvo ; 
. XO. gor’ ¿p 8duour. mois dépqros, ‘Hpdxders. 
GAN’ enè xpela tls ce OeocadrdGy x0óva 
TÉTEL Depatoy orv mpooBivar róðe. V” " 480 
HP. Tipvv0(o apdcow tw’ Evpvodet móvor. 


r. A Mu 
Lape tine = Bn gt Mar res 
I ` 
t. 
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. XO. xai Tot mopevet ; ; TG mpocé(evía. mAávo ; _ 
HP. Opnkós Térpepor áp a Atouríbovs. pétra. ole Por (ss run 
XO. rôs oUv bvvijoei ; qv à ümewos et Cévov ; -7 
HP. dmetpos’ obmo Biróvoy ÑA 0or x0óva. 485 
. XO. oùk éorw Ürmov beomóoat o° dvev pdyns. 
HP. add’ odd dmetrety Tots móvois olóv TÉ pot. 
XO. xravov tip Ales 7) Oavov aùroô peveis. 
HP. où róvð dyGva apGrov dy Spdpow’ éyó. 
XO. rl © av xparnoas derndtnv TÀéor AdBots ; 490 
HP. zéÀovs àmáfe xowáre TiprvOlo. 
XO. oix ebpapés xaAwóüv épBaXetv yvåðois. 
HP. ef py ye wip mvéovoi pvkrüpev aro. 
XO. àAX' dvdpas aprapodor Aawnpais yvdOors. 
HP. OnpGv dpelwv xóprov, ovx Ummow, Aéyes. 495 
XO. ddrvas Bos av alpacw mehuppevas. 
HP. rlvos Š ó Opéyras mats marpós xoumdcerat ; 
XO. "Apews, (axptoov Opnkías wédrys vag, X win es 
HP. xal róvbe trovpod dalyovos móvov AÉyeis, | 
ckAnpós yàp det kal mpós almos Épxerai, 500 
el xph pe Tau obs “Apns éyelvaro 
pdaxny Evvdwat, mpra pev Avxdort, 
abis 0€ Kókro, tévde 8 čpxopaı rpírov 
dyGva medals dSeomdTn TE cup Ba) Qu. 4 2 
GAN’ obris Éorw bs Tov ’AAKunvns yóvov 595 
rpécarra xetpa ToAeulwy mor dyerat. | 
XO. «ai pir» 88 aùròs triode ko(pavos xOovós 
"Aduntos éfo dwudrwv mopeverat. 
AA. xaip’, à Aus tat Tlepréws ad’ atyaros. 
HP. "Aópgre, kai où xatpe, OeocaAQv üva£. 510 
AA. Oédow’ dv ebvovv Ò óvra r e&enlorapat. 
HP. rl yphpa Koupg moe TevOlum mpémes ; 
AA. Odmrew Tu” èv THd pépa peAAw vEKpOV. 
c 2 , 
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HP. ¿m oiv Trékvev ody mnpovnv elpyo, Oeds. 

AA. Gow kar olkovs traides ods Epuo’ eyo. 515 

HP. marp ye pi paños, elmep olyerat. 

AA. xdxeivos ort x1) tTexodod w, 'HpáxAets. 

HP. où piv yur y Gdwdrev “AAknotis coéOcv ; 

AA. bumdods èr abri ubos Zor. pov Aéyew. 

HP. zórepa Oavovons etmas 5) (doms “ru; 520 

AA. éorw re xovxér éotw, QÀAyúve, 0é pe. 

HP. ovdéy TL pàÀAAov oò ° donua yàp Aéyeis. 

- AA. oùk oloÓa polpas ñs rvxeiv avriv xpeóv ; 

HP. oi) vri cot ye karÜaveiv tpepernv. 

AA. nôs oùv čr Éorw, elmep Ñverev rábe ; 525 

HP. à, uù mpdxAav üxovrw, és róð dvaBadob. 

AA. ré0uny’ ó péron, kobkér ic0' ó karÜavóv. 

HP. xepis Tó T elvai kal rd pù vopíCeras. 

AA. ov ride xplvei, "HpáxAew, xelvn 9 eyd. 

HP. rf àñra kAa(ew ; tls (Aer 6 karÜavév ; 530 

AA. yuni' yvvawüs dprlas pepvýpeða. 

HP. é6veios, Ñ col avyyevijs yeyócod Tis ; 

AA. d6veios, Aws 8 je dvayxala Bópow. `: 

HP. rôs oðv èv olkow coicw QÀeoev Blov ; 

AA. marpós Oavdvros év0db ppþaveúero. 535 

HP. ged. | 
e0 nõpopév o°, "Adpnre, pù Avroúpevov. 

` AA. ós à? rl Spdowy róvě bmoppámreis Adyov ; 

HP. “ever mpos GAAwy éotlay topevoopat. 

AA. oük éotiv, Ovat uù toadvd’ é\Oor kakór. 

HP. Avrovpévors óyAnpós, el pdror, Eévos. 540 

AA. reOvacw oi Üavóvres" GAN (0 és Sdpovs. 

HP. aloxpóv nape kAalovot Oowacba (Nous. 

AA. xopis £evdvés elow of o^ écá£opev. 

HP. pébes pe, kal oor puplay £w Xxd4pu. 


AA. 


XO. 


AA. 


XO. 


AA. 
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oik éarw üAAov o! avdpds éorlav podeiv. 545 
Hyo ot, TÀy0e bopárev é£wmíovs = O 
£evüvas olfas, rois T' éhectaow dpácov 
círev mapetva. mAfjüos" èv 88 kAjcare a-t 
Oópas uecaíAovs* ob mpérer Powapévovs 
kÀAjew orevaypay od? Avmeio0a. €évous, 550 
rl dpas; rovadrns Lvupopas mpokewuiévs, 
"Abugre, Todpas Eevodoxeiv ; rl pópos el; 
àAX el bópov ode kal mérAEws àmjAaca 
ĉévov poddvra, paddov v w mjvecas ; 
ov ójr, nel pot Evudopa pev ovdey ay 555 
pelov éylyver', a€everepos © éyó. 
xai mpos Kaxotow QÀÀo robr dy jv kakóv, 
dduovs kaAetoÓat rovs èpoùs Kaxo€évous. 
avrós 0 dplorov rovde tvyxdvw Cévov, 
õrav wor “Apyous diuplay €\Ow xOdva. 560 
T@s oùv éxpunres Tov napóvra daluova, 
dlrov podrdvros avdpds, os aùròs Ayers ; 
oùk dy nor 10éAgcev eloeAOeiy Dbópovs, 
el trav éuay Te TNÁTÆV eéyvapice. 
kal TẸ py, olat, SpGv ráb où hpovety SoxG, 565 
avd alvéce. pe raya 8 oùk én(ararat .. 
pérabp ámc0eiv od8 árwuáCew Éévovs.  [erp. a’. 
à moAíCeivos xal éAeóÜepos dvdpds det mor olxos, 
cé ro, kal ó IIvOtos evAvpas ' AqÓAAcv 570 
7£(ece valew, 
érha bé colo, pndovdpuas 
èv bópnows yevéoOa:, 


Ooypuüy 1a kAvrbov. | | 575 
Booknpact coto, ovpl(wy 
moysvlras tyevatous. [ayr. a’. 


avy Ò érousalvovro xapa peñéwv Radial te AvyKes 


Qarni 65 5. th 
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¿Ba òè Murod’  "O0pvos vámav Xeóvrev 580 
à dadowwds tra 
Xopevce © ¿ul cà» xu0dpar, 
DoiBe, Torsone 
veBpos Wyukópov Tépav 585 
Balyovo’ éXarüv cóup@ xoújo, 
xalpovo’ eb$porvi podrTa. 


< / 
ToLyap ToÀvpmAorárav otp. B. 
éorlay olke? mapa kaAA(vaov 590 


Boißlav Aluvar’ àpórois 0$ yvav 
xai neòlwv ðarédois pov audi pev dedAlov xvedaiay 
immócracip aldépa trav ModAocoGy rT(0erad, 


ld , 3 > > 9 ` 

movridy T Alyatwy én’ ükràv 595 
éAluevov IInAlov xparvver. 
kai vov ddpov àymerácas àyr. (9. 


Oéfaro Cetvov vorepà BXedápo, 
ras (Nas kAalev dddxov vékvv èv [atde. 
dduacw ápriÜavi; Tó yàp evyevés éxdépera, mpós 
èv rois Qyañoto, 0? mávr eveoti soglas. 
yapar mpds Š épü wvxà Odpoos fora 
Jeove para xebvà mpagew. 605 
àvòpôv Pepalwy evpevis mapovaía, 
vékvv piv òn máy? ÉCxovra mpdomodor 
$épovew apdnv wpós rájov re xal mvpár 
peis 0e riv Üavobcavr, as vopí(erat, 
mpooelnat éfiotcav jorárqv óðóv. 610 
Kat pip 6p6 cóv Tarépa ynpar® Toàl 
orelxovr’, dmadovs T èv xepotv Ddpapri oj 
kóapov þépovras, veprépev àyáApara. 
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EPH. 


WK® kakoîsı soisi cuyKduywy, Tékvoy: 

écÜAis yàp, ovdeis ávrepet, kal oddpovos — 615 
yuvaixds qpáprqkas. GAAG Tabora piv 

$épew àváykn, ka(mep óvra dvopevi. 

óéxov bé kóopov révde, kal xarà xÜovós 

irw’ TÓ Tavrns cópa TYysdcOa xpewr, 

jris ye ris oñs mpovdave jruxñs, Tékvov, 620 


' kal pw ovk mað Onxev, ovd' «lace cob 


eTepévra yüpa zevOlu@ karaQ0(vew, 

Toa 0 Onxev eikAeéarepov Blov 

yuvativ, Zpyop rAüca yevvatov róbc. 

@® TóÓvóc èv o cac, ávaoTíjcaca òè 625 
nas Tírvovras, xaipe, kàv "Aibov Óópots 

eð cot yévovro. nyt TotoÚrous yápovs 

Avew Bporoicww, i) yapeîv oix fiov. l 
obr HAÂes és róvò ¿£ ¿uob xÀn081s rápov ~ru! 
ovr’ èv $(Xown. a3» mapovolav Aéyo. 630 
kócpov àé tov adv oŭðno FS èvõúgerar 

où yáp tt TÓy cy évdens Traphoera. 

tore ÉvvaAÀyeiv xpiv o Sr oňàúunv éyd. p: 
ov à éxmoDovr cTàs kal rapes AA Üaveiv 

vég yépor àv, rovd’ avod ers vekpóv ; 635 
o)k 700 dp’ óp0Qs Tode odparos mari), 

ovd 1) T€ketv $áokovca kai kexAnuévg 

pürup p. érwre SovAlov 3 ad’ alparos 

paote yvvoawüs ons daeBhiOnw AdOpa. 

¿atas éis éAeyxov ¿GÀ 00 /t ids et ect 640 
Kal p od voullw maida òv mepunévat. 

Å Tüpa mávrov diampéTers ayuyla, 

ds rnAlkood dy xàmi répu Tjkwv Blov 


l 
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ovx 70€Anoas, ov érdApnoas Oavely 

Tod gov mpd Taibós, GAAA THvd clácare 645 
yvvaîr óOve(av, ñv èyè kal prépa 

matépa T ay évilkws dy Tjyo(pqv èpol. 

karo. xaddy y dv tóv àyôr jyovicw, 

Tod ood mpd Tmadds karÜavàv, Bpaxvs bE co. 
Távros ô Xovrüs Av Bidceos xpdvos* 650 
kayo T dy wv xe róv Aowrdv xpdvor, 

KOUK Qp povwbels čorevov kakots Šuots. 

kal piv P dvipa xpi) mabey eddaipova 
TémovÜas* iBnoas pev èv Tvpavvibi, 

mais 8 rv éyd cor tavde diddoxos dduwv, 655 
dor ovx drexvos xardavey ddAois ddpov 
Aelpew EwedrAes ópiavóv "Puapráca:. 

ov pij» ¿pes yé p Os àrwá(er TÓ Óp 

yñpas Oavety npotiwxd o’, Satis albóopov 

npós o ju pddtota, küvri rüvOÓé mor xápw 660 
todyde kal ov xÅ Tekoüc jAAafármv. 

Toryàp purevwy maidas o)kér à> POdvois, 

ot ynpoßookýoovo: kal Üavóvra, ce 

TepuoTeAo0st kal mpoOncovrat vekpóv. 


, où yap o eywye THD èu Odyw xepl 665 


XO. 


TéÜvqka yàp 09 Tovml o * el 0 áAAov rvxyGv 
cworipos avyàs elcopd, ke(vov Aéyo 

kal maidd p. etra. Kal plàov ynporpódov. 

pdrny áp oi yépovres etyovrat Oaveiv, 

yüpas v éyovres kal pakpóv xpóvov Blov. 670 
jv ò ¿yybs On Oávaros, oddels BosAera: 
Ovjoxewv, TÓ ypas Š oixér dor aùroîs Bap. 
vaócacÓ ° äis yàp 1) raposa avpdopa, 

@ nat TaTpós be uù mapofóvns dpévaos. 


QE. © moi, rly avxeis, TÓóTepa Avddy 7) Pptya 675 
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"PPP 
kaxots ¿Xaúyeuy àpyvpérgTov ober ; 
ouk olcha CecocaAóv pe kàmó GeocaAo0 
parpòs yey@ta, yumo(es éXeó0epov ; 
&yav )fp((es, kal veavlas Aóyovs ` «^ um 
platy és jjpás'ob BaXàv obres me. 680 
¿yo dé o' olkev deondryny eyewduny — ^77 
küOpey, OjbelNo È oix trepOviccew céer' 
ov yàp Tarp@oy TóvO ébefáumv vópov, 
maldwv TpoÜrüjckew Tarépas, ovd  EAAqvuóv. 
cavTQ yàp, eire Óvorvyi]s elr evrvyijs, 685 
épus’ à 0 pôv xpiv cc rvyxávew, exes. 
TOAAGY pev Gpxets, moÀvmAÉÜpovs bé coi yvas 
Acipa marpós yàp rar ededuny mápa. 
rl bird o Hdlknka; Tod o” àmoorepó ; 
pi 0vñox' jnép rood’ y ávbpós, ovd éyà mpd aod. 690 
xaípets épGy as, “arpa 8 ob xalpew doxeis ; 
7 piv ToÀóv ye tov káro AoylCopat 
xpóvov, TÒ 0& (fv omxpòv, GAN’ Ogos yXvxV. 

ci yobv àvaibüs à ux ov TÒ py ÜÓaveitv, 
xal (gs mapedOdy Tijv mempepuévgv tixnv, — 695 
raúrņv karakrás: eir ¿up dw oylay 
Aéyew, yuvatxds, Q káxwÜ' , Foonpévos, 
À ToU kaXo0 cod TpoUÜaverv veavlov ; 
copós & édnipes dore uù Oavety wore, | 
el rijv mapoücar karÜaveiv Te(ceus det 700 
yuvaix’ v$nép cod: kår velles (Nous 
rois pij OéNouo, Spay ráb, avrós dv xaxds ; 
olya’ vón. Çe 9, el ob THY cavroü ducis 
Vvxiw, prety &mavras" el è pâs kakôs 
épets, dxovoet ToAAà ko) yrevdh kaká. 705 


. thelw AéAekra, viv Te kal rà mplv kaká' 


Tasa, d%, zpécfv, maiba adv xdKoppoddr. 
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AA. 
DE. 
AA. 


DE. 
AA. 


AA. 


. pior TO d$éyyos TovTo Tod Oeo, pov. ; 
. kaküv TÒ Aíjua ko)k èv dvdpdow TÓ adv. 
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Ady’, as uot poU Aéfavros" dv dAyets KAdov 
TaAnGes, ov xpijv o els čp éfapaprávew. 

coü à ay mpoÜrjoker paddAov éfqpápravov. 710 
raùròv yàp nBGvt üvópa Kai mpéoBuv Oavéiv ; 
yoxi m Civ, od dvotv, ddelromer. 

xai pay Ards ye pe((ov Qp (Qs xpóvor. 

&pQ yovedow, ovdey Exdixoy nalor ; 

paxpod Blov yàp noOduny épavrd ce. "5 
GAN’ o) cV vexpdv ávrl cot TÓvO ékQépes; 
onpeta THS ons, © kákwT, dypuxlas. 

otro, npòs huv y @dAer’® ovk épeis rdde. 

ped. MES | 

el? dvdpds EADors To00€ y ès xpe(av sore. 
pvüjaTeve ToAAds, às Odywor mAcloves. 720 
coi tor dveidos' ov yàp Oeňes Oaveiv. 


, f , 


. OUK eyyedgs yépovra BaoTá(ov vekpóv. 


Oavet ye | ye pévror Sora) eñjs, Gray Odyns. 725 


. KaK@s dxoveww ov péct OavdyTt pot. 

. hed hed" Trò yhpas as dvaidelas mAÉcv. 
. HÒ obx dvadys* ryvd’ epnipes ájpova. 
. ümeA0e, Kaye tovd ča Odar vekpóv. 

. Grey Odes È airos dv atris $ove?s. — 730 


evi 


dlkas re bÀoeis color kgbcorats Ett. 

7 tap “Axacros oùkér čor èv ávbpácu, 

el pn o àbeAQ js alua tysmpyoerat. 

čppois vuv aùròs x) Evvouxjoaca cor 

ämnade maidds Óvros, onep iat, 735 
ynpácker où yàp TOŠE y és raùròv oréyos 

veicÓ' * el 9 àmevreiv xpfjv pe knpóxov tra i» 
Thy civ Tarpoav éctíay, àmetmoy dy. 


XO. 
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Jes òè, roov wooly yàp oloréoy xakóv, 
oreixaper, as àv èv mupü Odpev veKpov. 
la ló. oxerAla TÓANS, ` 
Ó yevvala kai péy dplorn, 
xaipe mpó$pev ce xOdvids 0 `Epuis 
"Avdns re àéxou” el 0€ Te küxet 
mÀéov gor àyaÜ0oís, Toírov peréxova 
"Auibov vingdn tapedpevors. bry t 


@EPAIIQN. 


ToÀAo)s pev 7on kümó navrolas x0orvàós 
£évovs poAóvras otó és 'Aàpqirou Oópovs, 


ols deizva mpobÓgk* àAAà rob oUm févov 


xaxloy és tyvd éorlay eéefdunv. 

0s mpra pey wevOodvTa Óeomórqv 6pav 
elofjA0e xardApno dpelpaca Tóňas. 
éxeira ò otte awhpdvws edé£arTo 

rà mporruXóvra Cévia, rvppopàv pav, 
aan’ ef re ui] pépomer, drpuvev $épew. 
norpa & èv xelpecor xlocwov AaBov 
mivet pedalyyns pntpds eü(mpor péOv, 

€ws €O€puny aùròv dugiBaca prog 
olvov oréper 8& para pupalvors xdddots, 


povr  óAakrQv, dicod Ó Åv wéAn kAveur 


6 pey yàp je, TOv èv 'Abpürov kakdv 
ovdty mpoTimay, olkéra, Ò éxAa(ojev 
bécmowa» supa Š oix edelxvopev évo 
réyyovres* "Abpgros yàp Ò éd$íero. 

kai viv yà pev èv bópowuww éoTiÀ 
£évov, mavoüpyov kAéma kal AnorHy Tua, 
7 Ó èk ddpwv B¿Bmnxev, odd éeomópqv, 
ovd éférewa xeip, àmowud (v ¿ur 
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óéoowav, ñ “pot nasl P olxéraow yv 

pürnp' KaxGv yap puplov éeppvero, 770 
ópyàs paddooove dvdpds. pa róv Éévov 

cTvyà dexalws, év kakots adeypévor ; 

otros, TÉ cepvov xal Tejpovriós BAémes pU 
ov xpi] oxvOpwrdy Tots Cévow Tov mpóomoAov 
elvai, d€xer9ar Š ebmpooqyópo dpevl. 775 
ov 0 üybp ératpov beomórov mapóvOÓ ópóv, 
cTVyvQ TpocéTQ kal cvvedQpvopéro 

déxet, OÜvpa(ov sjuaros omovbjr xwv. 

Seip EAF, nws dv kal cojórepos yévn. 

rà Ovnta mpdypar olbas jv exer pvow ; 780 
olai pev où méOev ydp; GAA’ GKove pov. 
Bporots act karÜavetv édelrerat, 

koUk ott Ovntav Sotis e£enlorarar 

TV aŭpıov uéAAovcar el Bidcerat’ 

TÓ THS TÓxns yàp adaves ol mpoPycerat, 785 
kücr' ob bibakrüv, oò GAloKerat réxvn. 

Tab” ovy ükovcas kal iav éuod Tápa, 
ebjpawe cavróv, wive, Tov Kad’ ñpépav 

Blov Aoyl(ov ody, rà 8 GAAG THs Túxns. 

tlua 8& kal rv mÀetorov ndloTny 0cóv 790 
Kvmpiw Bporotoiw e)peris yàp ù eds. 

rà 8 GAN čarov rara, kal welOov Adyots 
éuotoir, elmep ópÜá co, dor Aéyeur 

olar pév. ovKovy thy yav Avmqv adets 

mle. pe? gà» rácb trepBarov Túxas, 795 
orepavots tuxacdels ; kal odd’ ol8 dOovvexa 
rod vüv oxvOpwrod kal fvvectdros ppevav 
pe8oppiet oe mÜrvAos eumecov oxddov. 

¿uras Bt Ovnrods Oynrd kal ppoveiv xpedv, 

és Tots ye ceprots kal ovvodQpvopuévois 800 


OE. 
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HP. 
OE. 
HP. 
OE. 
HP. 
OE. 
HP. 
OE. 
HP. 


OE. 


` HP. 


OE. 
HP. 
OE. 
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ü&mac(v éoriv, ds y épol piobar kpr, 
ov Blos dAnOas ó Blos, GAAA ovpdopd. 
énotduerba Taira’ viv Që mpáccopev 
ovx ola kdópov kal yédwtos ia. 
yun) Ovupatos 7) Üavoboa: uù Alay `. 805 
qévyÜev dpo yap (Got révdse beomóra:. 
rl (Gow ; ; ov károusÜa ray ddpots Kaká. 
eb py T. ods pe Seomdrns epedoato, fı + 
dyav éxeivds ¿om dyav Prsevos. 
ov xptjv w dOvelov y obver’ ed mácxew veKpod ; 810 
7 xdpra puévroi kal Alay olketos jv. 
pov vupopáv rw’ ovoay obk éjpa(éÉ por; 
xalpwv 10° jui deomoTdy péct xaxd. 
00 o) Ovpaíev mnpdrav pyet Aóyos. 
ob yáp T, kopá(ovr à» jx0dump P ópGv. , 815 
GAN J mémovÜa delv’ tnd évav éyóv; 
oik jA0es èv Béovri bé£aa0at 5duous' 
TévÜos yàp jpiy éorl kal kovpàv Béres 
pekaparémAovs oToApovs re. 

rls 8 ó karÜavóv ; 
pv ij rékvev te ppoddoy 7 marp yépev; 820 
yuri} wey ody Gdwdev “Adusjrou, £éve. 
T diis ; ; Émevra ójrá uw e&evicere ; 
jüeiro yáp ce r@vŠ' andcacba duov. ) 
exérÀt, olas ijumAaxes Evadpov. 
dmwAduerOa Távres, où keln póry. 825 
GAN polóunv pev, Opp! lŠ@p Dakpvppooüv 
kovpåv re kal mpócwTor GAN’ “Te. pe 
Aéyæv Qupatop xíjbos és tdpov péperv. 
Bla òè Ouod rácó trepBadev mÓAas .. 
Exivov avdpds êv duXofévov dduors, 830 
mpáccorros otro. kåra keuá(o Kåpa 
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AA. 


. 6pOnv nap oiov, À "i Adpiosav gépet, 835 


EYPITIIAOY 
otepavors muxacbels ; àAAà cop Tò uù dpdoa, 


Kakod Tocovrou ddparos mpoKelpévov. 

Tob kab ode Odrte; mod viv eipyow podep ; 
TipBov card we. eoròv èk mpoacrtov. 

& TOAAG TAGoa Kapdla Jeux T eur, 

võv detEov olov maid o” ° ñ TipvvO(a 
"HAextpudvos èyelvar ’AAxpnyy At. 

del yáp pe ova rijv Oavotcay prios 840 
yvvaika xels rÓvO adOis pica: Dóuov 
"Adknotw, Aure & ómoupyñoa, xápw. 
€hOay Ò dvaxta róv peAdymemAov vekpüv .. 
Odvarov $vAá£fe, kal viv eipüjoew Dok, 


mívovra rópBov mAnoíov mpocQaypárov. 845 Moni. 


küvrep Aoyyjoas airoy ¿€ Epas covets 
pdpyo, KÜkAop òè Tep Báo xepoîy ¿at 
ou éotiy Sotis avTOv ¿Sapo era, 
poyobvra mÀeupà, npiv yvvaik ¿uol pebi. 
jv 8 ov ápápre riod üypas, kal uù póňņ 850 
mpos aiuarnpoy méAavov, elu Tov kárco 
Képns üvakrós T els Qm (ous óduous, 
airnooual re kal mémoi0 afew üvo 
“AAkynotiv, Gore xepoly evOcivar Éévov, 
bs w és Sduous déar odd dmpjdrage, 855 
kalnep Bapela cvupopg menAmnypéros, 
éxpumTe 8, dv yevvaios, albec0cis épé. 
tls rodde padAov DecoadrdGv duAÓOÉevos ; 
tls “ENAGS’ olkGy ; Toryàp obk épet Kaxdv 
evepyeTnoat pôrta yevvaios yeyós. 860 
lo id. orvyval npóco9o:, 
orvyval 9 des xnpwv pedddpwv. 
lo pol por, alat. 
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. Tot BO; na oro; Tl Aéye ; vl òè pn; ' 


TÓ$ av ÓóXoíuav. 
7 Bapvdaluova pyrnp p. érekev. 
CnrAG POuysevovs, ke(vov Epapat, 
kely émiüvuà dapata valew. 
ovTe yàp avyàs xalpw TpocopÓv, 
oir èm yalas mójàa TeÇeúon' 
rotov Sunpdv w amoovAnoas 
, Aun Odvaros mapéocwxev. 

XO. mpéBa mpófja* BGO KxebOos olkcv, 

AA. alai. 

XO.  memov0os är alaypdrov. 


AA. èé. . 
XO. du dàúpas ¿Bas, 
odd oia. AA. ded de). 
. XO. Tay vépÜev ovdéey 


AA. io pol pou 
XO. rò pror cloibeip dirlas QAóxou 
TpócceTor vra Avmpóv. 
AA. éurncas Ó pov dpévas HAKwoev" 
rl yàp dvdp) Kxaxdv petCov apaprtety 
mors GAdxou ; p more ypas 
Opedrov olkety pera rhode ddpovs. 
(AG 9  áyápovs dréxvovs re Bpordy. 
pla yap vy Tis vmepaXyeiv 
péTpiov &x8os" 
malðwv bé vócovs kal vupdidlous 
eüvüs Üavárows kepai(opévas 
ov TAntov ópüv, éfóv àréxvovs | 
üyápovs T evar ba mavrós. 
XO. riya riya OvamáAawrTos Fret. 
AA. alai. . 
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mépas ò oddey rlOns àXyéev. — 890 
èé, 
Bapéa pev peu, 


Opes 06 AA. hed ded. 
TÀG0'" où où mpéros dAcoas 
id pol pot. 
yuvaixa’ ovpdopa 8 érdpous érépa 
mele. $aveica Ovaróv. 
& paxpa, mévÓg Aral re plov 895 
ray tnd yatay. 
Tl p éxddvoas piyar, úa Bou 
tagpov és xolAnv, kal per éxelyns 
ths éy aplorns KetoOat $Olpeyov ; 
dv0 8 dytl pâs "Aibys yuxàs goo 
Tas muoTotdras ovy ay Éoxev, ópo0 
x8ovíav Agro». diaBdvre. | 
épol ris u èv yéver, § kópos 4€d0pnvos ap. B'. 
QAer ép dSduotoww 905 
povómais GAN’ ¿Zumas 
^ é$epe xaxdy áÀus, Grexvos dp, 
| TOÀiàs èm. xalras 
Hon Tpomeris àv 
Buórou re mópow. gto 
à oxjpa dduwv, TOs cloéAÓo ; 
7@s 8 olkjow, peramürrovros 
dalpovos ; otpor. mord yàp TÓ uécoy 05507 
róre pev tevkats oup TInAtdow 915 
civ & tpevalos écreuov. goo, 
Quas QÀAdyxou xépa Baordcwv. 
modvdxntos 8 enero KGpos 
Thy Te Oavotcay küy óA (Cor, 
es evnarplda: kal an’ ápdorépov 920 


XO. “rap” eirvxij cov mórpov 1AÓev &meipokáko TOO 


AA. 


AAKHZTISZ. 


óvres dpiotéwy ovluyes elev. 
yoy 8 tpevalwy yóos dvrimados 
AevkGy Tre mémÀov péAaves oTo ol 
méptrovol p gow 
Mkrpov x koí(ras és èpńpovs. 
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üXyos GAA’ écwoas [ávr. B". 


Blorov xal yrvxár. 
lave bápap, Mne hilar’ 
tl véov róðe; TOÀÀODS - 
jòn TapéAvaev 
Odvaros Sdyapros. 
(Not, yuvaixds alor evrvyéarepor 
Tovp.od voulla, xKa(mep ov okov? uws 
THS pèv yap oùðèv üXyos Ayeral more, 
TOAAGY BF uóxÜcv edxrAEhs exavcaro. 


éyà è’, ôv ob xpijv Civ, Tapels TÒ pópopov, 


Avmpórv bid€w Blorov’ pri pavOdve. 
mGs yap dépwv rv eloddovs dvéfopat ; 
tly dy mpocetav, Tod 0e mpocpydels iro, 


repmvijs TUXoy. ay elodóou ; mot Tpéyopat ; 


7 pèv yap Évbov éfeAG pw épnula, 
yuvaixds ebvàs erT dy eloldw xevàs 


 Opóvovs T èv olow Te, kal xarà oréyas 


aùxuypòv oddas, rékva 8 àp i yojvaci 
ainrovra kXaím umrép, oi bé Óeomórw , 
orévwow olay èk dduwy àmóAecav. 

rà pey kar olkouvs Todd: eEwbev ŠZ pe 
yápo: T ¿A@o, OeooadGv kal &/AXoyot 
yvvawonAnÜcis* ov yàp é£favé£ouat 
Aevoowy Sdpapros THs èus dundAcKas. 
¿pe 0é u Boris éxOpós, Sv kupe? rade 
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‘l800 róv aloxpGs (QvO, ds oük črn Oaveiv, 955 
GAN’ jv čynuev àvribovs àypvyta 
Té$evyev "Adr kår àvip eivat doxel ; 
otuyel òè rovs. TekÓvras, ajrós od ÜéAov 
Oaveiy.’ roidvde mpós Kaxotot KAnddva 
fw. rl pow Civ dita kóðrov, (Nor, T „te > 960 
Kax@s kAvovtt kal KAKÔS Tempayóri ; 
¿yo xai 51a povoas OTp. a. 
Kal perdpotos ġa, kal an 
qAe(orov &ydp.evos Adywv 
xpetoooy ovdey 'Aváyxas 965 
"opor, ovdé Tı pdppaxoy 
Opyjocas èv cavlow, ras 
"Opóeía xaréypaxrev 
yüpvs, ov8 baa Qbot8os ’AckxAnmddats COcke g70 


pévas ð ovr èm. Bwpoùs dvr. a’. 
éA0ety obre Bpéras Oeas 
gor, o) odaylwy KAvel. 975 


pij pot, mérya, pelCoy 

Gos 7d npiv èv Blo. 

kal yap Zes ó tri vevon, 

civ col ToÜrO TeÀeurG. 
kal tov èv XadvBors bapá(Cews od Bla clSapov, 980 
ovdsé ris amoTduov Anpards éorw aldds. 
kal o èv àjókrow: xepav elAe 0cà despois" 
rópa 8° ob yàp àváfew nor čvepðev [orp. P. 

KAalev rovs POuuévovs vaw. 

kal ÓcQv axórtou POlvover 

maides èv Üaváro. 990 
gira pev čr Fv peð Hyer, 
pla 8 é£r. kal Oavodtca’ 
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yevvaordtay 0? taray 
éCevEw xrrolats Gcourey. 994 
pnde vexp@v os POysévev xőpa vouicécOw àvT. (3. 
róuBos cüs addxov, Ocotov 8 duolws w ° fwn sray 
Yer: 
Tru4dcÓc, céBas épmópov. W 
kal ris õoyulav kéAevÜop — ^^ 1000 
euBatvey róð “pet 
abra Torë mpobÜav dvdpos, 
vüv ò orl pdxaipa daluep, 
xaip, à wétve, ev òè Solns. 
total viv mpocepoOs, papyar. 1005 
kat pij 00, ds Éowev, "AAKpnvns ydvos, 
"Abpgre, mpds aiv éotlay mopeúerau. 

HP. $íAov mpós ürbpa xpi Myeu ¿Aeu0¿oos, 
“Ašàpnre, poppàs ò oix SÓ  emÀáyxvois. &xew 
oLyGuT ». ¿yë òè cols Kakotow nélovy, 10°) 
¿yyus mapeotas ¿CeráÇec0a, (Nos: 
cv ò oùk éjpa(es ons mpoxeluevoy vékvv 
yvvauwkós, GAAG p e€évices èv Əduous, 
és Ó Ovpatov mjparos oTouàóñp Éxcv. 
xdorepa kpüra kai Oeois éAeupápqv 1015 
omovdas èv olkois dvoTvyotct Toto, coís. 
xai uépdopat pèv uéudoga, taday rade, 
ov pis oe Avmeiv èv Kaxotot. Boúiopat. 

Qr 8 obvex kæ àeÜp vmoorpéyas máAw 
Aéfm.  yvvaika ryvde pov oGcov Aafjàv, 1020 
Zes dy Urmovs óebpo Opmk(as aywy 
Elw, rópavvov Bioróvæv karakravór. 
mpagas 9 Ó pi Tóxyouu, voorioay yàp, 
lðwuı tryvde coc. mpoaToAetv ddpors. 
TOAA@ Se poxOw xetpas gA0ev els pás" 1025 
adyéva yàp mavdnuov ciploxw Twas 
D2 
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ridévras a0Antatow, iov mÓVOU, 

Oev kollo rHvde vwqrüpia 

AaBov rà pev yàp Kotha rois vwdcuw Ñv 
(mous yecha, Toto, 8 ad rà pelCova 
puxdot, Tvypiv kal mwdAnv, BovddpBia* 
yup) 9 én’ aùroîs elmer” évrvxóvri be 
aloxpov Tgpstuq, xépdos fy TOO eùkÀeés. 
GAN’, dotep emov, col uéAew yvvatka xph 
ov yàp KAotalay, àÀAà oùv Tóvo AaBav 
ikw’ xpóro 9? kal oó p alvéceis lows. 
otra o árí(ev oj) èv exOpotow iets 
Expuyy’ épijs yuvaixds aOAlov Túxas' 

GAN’ GAyos yet todr av jp mpocKelyevor, 
el rov Tpós GAAov Ədua0 apundns Févov* 
äis 08 kAa(ew roùuòv jv épol Kaxdv. 
yuvaixa 8, ef nws éotw, alrodpal F, vag, 
dAXov ti’ Satis pi] Témop0ey o? ¿yo 

od lew voxli OcccaAQy: ToAdol Dé cor 
£évov Depaloy py p àvapvýonņs KaxGv. 
ovk ay duvalunv ryvd dpdv èv bópacw 
&daxpus evar uQ vooodyrl pot vócov 
mpooOys’ GAs yàp ouudopGa Bapvvopat. 
mod kal tpépoir’ àv dwpdrwv véa yun; 
véa yàp, és écÓ0fr( kal kóop mTpéTeL. 
Tórepa kar dvdpGv ÒT évowdce oréyqv; 
kat nôs üxpaijvijs, èv véow oTpwpwpevn, 
cra; Tov 78Gv0’, “HpdxAets, où pdouov 
elpyew' yà òè cod mpopndlay exo. 

7) Ths Oavovons OdAapoy elaBioas rpé$o ; 
Kal màs èneahpâ tihvde TO Keivns Aéxev; 
dimAqv poBodpar pew, ŠK re dnporay, 
pý ths w éXéy£n vij. ¿uu ebepyériv 
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mpodovr èv üAAow d8euvlos mÜrvew véas, 

xal ris Oavoúons, àf(a Bé por oéßew, ) 1060 
nohy mpdvoray Set w Éxew. oò ò, © ybva, 
Tris nor el où, trait exovo’ ' AAkijazibi 

olo. kóme mpds cv an dupdror 

yvvaika TüvÓe, pý œ EAns npupévov. 1065 
Šox@ yàp avri» eloopav yvvaty dpav 

éunv' Godot òè xapb(av, éx 8 Óupárov 

mnyal Kareppéyaciw’ à TAnpev ¿yQ 

ÓS pri mévÜovs rodde yevouat %TukpoQ. 

¿yo pèv ovx exo av ed Aéyew Túxnu' 1070 
Xp) 9, Saris el ob, kaprepeiv Oeod dow. 

el yàp Tocaúrmr bóvapuv elxov dore chr 

és pôs mopeðoa, veprépov èk Óopárov 

yovaixa, kal cou tHvde mopotvau xápw. 

odd’ olda BovAcoOal o° dv. GAAG ToU rÓOe; 1075 
oük deri rods Üavóvras és dos podeiv. 


. jj. vov. trépBaw’, ddr’ evatoluws dépe. 


Bor mapaweiy ñ ma0óvro. kaprepeiv. 
T( 9 av mpokómrois, el OcAews det orévew ; 


. éyvwxa kavrós, GAN’ Epws rls p éfáyet. 1080 
. TÒ yàp pidjoa tov Üavóvr ayer bákpv. 
. &móAcaér pe, Katt paddov 7 A€yo. 


yvvawós @oOAns HymAaxes’ tls àvrepet ; 


. dor dvdpa tévde pnxe? jàec0a, Blo. 
. xpóvos padet, viv 9 Z0 nBdaoxes kakóv. 1085 
. xpdvoy Aé€yots dv, el xpóvos rd karÜaveiy. 


yurn ce majoe. kal véov yápov Tó0o.. 


. olynoov' olov emas. oùk àv dóuqv— 


tl ©; ob yapets yàp, àÀAà xnpedoer Aéxos ; 
ovk got Tis TÕE ovyKALOnoeTaL. 1090 
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pau thy Oavodoay àdeAeiv TL mpocbokis ; 
kelyny Ómovrép oTi Tiacdar xpeóv. 

alvà pèr alvà' pwplav Š dpdtoxdvers. 

@s prot ürvópa róvðe vvuplov KaAGD. 
émyjveoó àAóxq moròs obvek ef díAos. 
Oávow! éxelyny xaltep otk obrav mpodods. 
déxov vvv elow tHvde yevvalov ddpwv. 
Mi, Tpós ce TOO ome(parvros dvrouar Aids. 
kal pij» auaprnces ye uù Spdoas rdde. 
kal ópür ye Avan xapdlay dnyOyooua. 
m00d" tax’ dv yàp és ðéov mécor xápus. 
$e. T 

el?’ é£ àyâôvos trývòðe uù `XaBés more. 
vikOvTe pévrot kal où ovvrwGs èpol. 
KaA@s ¿Xe£as' Q yun) Ò ümeA0Éro. 
new, el xph mpata ò el xpeav dpe. 
xpi Tod ye pù péAXorvros ópyaívew èpol. 
eibds 7i Kaye ray ¿xe mpoduplav. 

vlka vuv. ov AO ávbávovrá ot Tou€ts. 
arn’ 00? 80 iy uas alvéceis’ 7008 póvov. 
kopler, el xph tTHvde Sé£acOar Sdpors. 
ovx ay peOelny tiv yuvaixa TpogTóÀous, 
ov 5 avrós avri» eleay, ef Ooket, Əduous. 
és càs pév ody čywye Onoopat xépas. 

o)k ay Olyount, bGpa 8 claeA0ety Tápa. 
rj on "émoija xep deig porn. 

va, Be, w ov OéAovra Spay rábe. 
rópa nporeîvat Xeipa kal Oryety Eévns. 
kal à mporelvw, l'opyóv as xaparopy. 
xe; AA. éxo. 
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vat, cÀ(é vvv, kal toy Aus 
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Brépov 8 és abri, el rl cor dore? mpémew 
yovackl> AUvans Ò edrvy Gp pe0(oraco. 

© Ocol, ti A€<w ; Oady’ avéAmorov 700€ 
yvvaixa Aevoow ryv ¿up érgrópus, 

1 képropós pe Oeod Tis eemdiooer xapá ; 
OUK oru, GAAG THvd ópGs Sdpapra Tiv. 
Spa ye pH TL dona veprépov TóO T: 

ov PX aywyov Tórð norw doy. 

GAN’ fjv ÉOamrov eloopG &dpapr ¿uñu ; 
cáp to. amoteiy Š ov ce Oavuådlw r/xnv. 
Olyw, mpocelmo (Goay ws Sduapr “uñ ; 
mpdcem. exes. yap wav Ocovrep ñ0eÀes. 
© duXTáTQS yvvawós Supa kai òépas, 

éxw o déAntws, obmor fechar doxGrv. 
Zxeis' POdvos 0? pù yévowó ris Gedy. 

@ Tod peylorov Znvds evyeves Tékvov, 
eddaiovolns, kal o” 6 diricas marijp 

od (or cv yàp 8) Tay dvdpOwoas póvos. 
mas rj») (megas vépüev és pdos róbe; 
páxuv £vváyas Saydvev TQ Koipave. 

mod tévde Oaváro gis àyàva ocupBareiv ; 
TÓpBov map avróv èk Aóxov pdpias xepoiv. 
tl yáp 700" 48° üvavóos Éorqkev yvvi; 
ote Oduu cor riode mpoodwrnuáror 
k\vew, mpiv dy coto. Toto, veprépois 
adayvlonrat kal tplroy uóAn os. 

GAN elcay elow Trjvóe kal òlraros dv 

TÒ Aovmóv, "Adunt’, evoéBes wept E€vovs. 
Kat xatp ° éyw d¢ ròv mpokelpevov Tmóvov 
Z0evéAov Tvpávvo mað? mopovvó powy. 
peîvov Tap "piv kal Evvéotios yevod. 
avis TÓO ~otat, viv Š émelyecoOa( pe det. 
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AA. dad’ ebruyxolns, vdotyov 9 dors dddv. 
dotots bé mdon T évvémo rerpapxía 
xopoùs én’ écOAais ouugopaiow tordvat 1155 
Bapovs re xvicay Bou0úrour, mpoorponais. 
vOv yàp pe0npuóopeo0a Bedtlw Blov 
ToU TpócÓev ov yàp evrvxyÓv aprvyjcopat. 
XO.  soAAal popdai rà» dsayoplor, 
T0ÀAÀà Ó déAmras Kpalvovot Geol. 1160 
- kal rà doxnévr’ oùk éreAéoOn, 
tov ð àbokürev mópov nope Oeds. 
toys dmégm rdd€ mpüypa. 


NOTES. 


Prologue, ll. 1-27. This is an introductory monologue, explaining 
the circumstances of the play; first brought into regular use by 
Euripides, though occasionally employed by Aeschylus and Sophocles 
(as in the Eumenides and Trachiniae), At 1. 28 it passes into a dia- 
logue between Apollo and Thanatos, the whole forming the Prologue 
properly so called, which Aristotle defines as * all that part of a tragedy 
which precedes the first entrance of the Chorus’ (I. 77). ‘ 

Scene. A portion of the town of Pherae, with the palace of Admetus 
in the background. Enter APorro from the interior with his bow and 
quiver. ‘House of Admetus, scene of my grateful service, farewell! God 
though I be, I have been thrall to a mortal man; so Zeus ordained. For 
his piety hath my master been blest through me; and now I have saved him 
from death, the Fates granting me this, should he find a substitute. But 
only his wife would make this sacrifice, who is even now breathing her last, 
Jor the fatal day is come. But I must depart, ere pollution reach me from 
the corpse; and lo! here is Death, waiting to seize his prey.’ 

l. 1. & Sópar’ Aprea. This is an exclamation rather than an 
address. Cp.1. 569n. The ‘house of Admetus’ is barely mentioned 
again in ]. 23, where Apollo gives his reason for leaving it. The object 
of this appeal is to fix the scene and define the circumstances of the 
action. So in the Electra the first speaker apostrophises the Argive 
land, his home, and the Andromache opens with the line— 

’Actaridos ys oxjpa, OnBaia Tó. 

érAny, ‘submitted,’ as inl. 572. The root is the same as in Zollo, tuli, 
(tatum, roApdw, &c. Its primary sense is * bear up’ or ‘endure ;’ cp. 
1. 837 à woAAa TAGoa Kapsia, Often the notion of cruelty is involved, 
as in 1l. 275 pù TADs pe wpodovvai, i.e. ‘have the heart to,’ &c. The 
English ‘ bear’ in its various senses exactly corresponds. 

1. 2. 030v, ‘menial,’ cp. Oĝocav oriav Elect. 204. @ñcçoa is the 
fem. of 64s, and the Tketes were the lowest class in Solon's division of 
the Athenian citizens. The derivation is uncertain. 
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alvéca:, ‘to acquiesce in ;’ properly ‘to praise,’ as when a man makes 
the most of his condition in words, when he cannot better it. [Hence 
alveiy and laudare were colloquially used as a polite form of declining 
a thing, i.e. praising it in words to avoid giving offence.] Cp. 1. 525. 

l. 3. Asclepius (Aesculapius) was the son of Phoebus by the nymph 
Coronis, and was taught the healing art by Chiron. Zeus was jealous 
of his power, which could even restore the dead (1. 128), as in the case 
of Hippolytus. "Vergil refers to this in Aen. vii. 770— 


* Tum pater omnipotens aliquem indignatus ab umbris 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina surgere vitae, 

Ipse repertorem medicinae talis et artis 

Fulmine Phoebigenam Stygias detrusit in undas.' 


l. 5. ov, ‘whereat,” the gen. of cause. Cp. SmAaw xoAo6e(s Pindar, 
Nem. viii. 25. 

Sh, ‘ of course,’ as a natural result of such treatment. 

téxrovas, &c. Cp. Cic. de Divin. ii. 19, ‘non enim te puto esse eum, 
qui Jovi fulmen fabricatos esse Cyclopes in Aetna putes? These were 
the three original Cyclopes, the sons of Heaven and Earth, Bpóvrgv 
re Xrepómgv Te kal "Apygv óBpiuó0vpov (Hesiod. Theog. 140). Later 
tradition added to their number and made them the servants of 
Hephaestus. 

l. 7. mowa. Cp. Iph. in Tauris 1458 Srav éoprá(y Acws, THE cs 
ogpayns rowa. These accusatives are said to be ‘in apposition to the 
sentence,’ i.e. to a noun implied in the verb, which might be expressed. 
Thus @nrevew implies Onrelay, éoprá(ew implies ¿oprñy. Cp. Orest. 
1105 ‘EAévny xrávouev, MevédXew Avarnv mepdv, Soph. Aias 559 véay 
yvx9v áráAXov, untpt TÕE Xappoviy. 

l. 8. éBov$ópBovv. Cp. 1. 572, Tibull. ii. 3. 11, *Pavit et Admeti 
tauros formosus Apollo. The imperfects denote continuance. * Ever 
since I came here, I have been keeping the herds and preserving my 
master.’ 

l. 9. és +68” ñpépas, also in Phoenissae 425. “Hpépas is the partitive 
gen., lit. ‘to this point of time,’ like the Latin ¿d temporis. 

l. 10, ¿rúyXavov implies ‘I had the luck to secure.’ Cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 151 pù ruxovoa Gedy, i.e. ‘not securing their favour.’ Also in 
a bad sense, as dvipds ávocíov rvxdàv, Bacchae 613. 

l. 11. Oavetv = ToU 0aveiv, a substantival infinitive. [Spenser has imi» 
tated this construction in the lines, 

* For not to have been dipped in Lethe lake 
Could save the sonne of Thetis from to die.’ 


But he was probably not aware that dying is an infinitive as well as a 
participle, and the proper equivalent of rò 0avev.] 
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l. 12. Moipas SeAdcas. Cp. 1. 33. Aeschylus alludes to this in 
Eumenides 693, where the Furies charge Apollo with the deed— 


ToiabT' Éópacas kal Sépyros èv Sdpors, 
Moípas éwe:cas dpOirous Oeivas Bporobs’ .. 
ov To: waXaids diavouds karad0ícas 

olvy mapnrarnoas ápxalas Ocás. 


qvecay, ‘ promised,’ lit. ‘allowed me (this favour), from the sense of 
‘acquiesce.’ See l. 2, n. and cp. l. 525, Med. 1157 dAX' pyeo' dyëpt 
wárra. So karjvecev in Soph. Oed. Col. 432. 

l. 13. gnv, ‘death,’ as in Hippol. 1047 Taxus gógs, Aesch. Agam. 
650 génv TóvTiov, and elsewhere. 

1. 15. éAéy£as, ‘questioning.’ Cp. o05' 9A ée£as Hippol. 1322. 'EAéyxew 
is ‘to put to the proof,’ especially by questions to make a man contra- 
dict himself; hence the Socratic cross-questioning was called éAeyxos. 
Of course the order of fact is reversed in éAéytas xal 0ie£eA0óv. 

l. 18. ke(vov, instead of abro), though it refers to the subject of yópe. 
When éxeivos is thus used it invests the person referred to with a special 
importance. So in I. 357 xeívps wéow refers to xópgv just mentioned. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. 1. 8. 26 BaciAéa kal ró dp’ éketvov arísos, ib. iv. 3. 20 
Xerpicogos wat of ov éxelvp, © > Q v 0 3 MS et ene tre he Oty 

l. 19. év xepotv, inter manus. The dual brings out the idea of several 
pairs of hands employed. 

l 21. Oavetv kai peracriva. Blov, a common tautology. Aris- 
tophanes, Ranae 1124, makes Eyripides blame Aeschylus for a similar 
expression— " Ax bale 

fik yàp els yv rivbe kal xarépyopat (Choeph. 3), 
since fj«v and xarépxopua mean the same thing. 

l. 22. The general belief in pollution caused by contact with the dead 
was shared by the Greeks with other ancient nations. (See the Mosaic 
enactments in Numbers xix. 11 &c.) The superstitious man in Theo- 
phrastus will not come near a corpse, saying Tò uù) praiveaOas ovupépov 
aùr elvai. But in the case of the bright and pure deities, Phoebus and 
Artemis, such contact was especially to be avoided. [Apollo might not 
even be invoked under circumstances of sorrow; hence in the Agamem- 
non, 1.1041, the Chorus upbraids Cassandra for so doing, ob yàp rotobros 
wore OpyvýTov ruxeiv.] In the Hippolytus, 1435, Artemis addresses the 
dying hero thus— 

Kal xaip, ipot yàp où Oépıs POrrods dpav, 
où’ Supa xpaivew Oavacipoow éxnvoais. 

l. 25. lepñ Gavóvrov. Seel. 74, where Thanatos appears as a sacri- 
ficing priest. The spirits of the dead were considered as malignant 
deities, who required propitiation by sacrifice. Cp. 1. 613 n. 
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1. 26. evppérpos = ebxaípws, * punctual to his time ;’ lit. ‘measuring’ 
the time of his arrival so as to suit the day of her doom. [Compare 
the use of ovpperpeivy by Thucydides, ii. 44, ofs &vevbaipovíjcal re ô Bios 
wal éyredeurijca Evvenerpt On, i.e. ‘the duration of their happiness is 
commensurate with the end of their lives.'] 


Enter THANATOs, clad in black and with a drawn sword. He has pro- 
bably come up by the yapdéveio: xAipaxes (a flight of steps leading up 
from a vault to the stage, to represent an ascent from Hades), and is 
now waiting near the door of the palace. 

Tuanatos (with a yell). ‘Ha! what dost thou here, Phoebus? Wilt 
rob me of my due this second time?’ Aroro. ‘’ Twas not by force I got 
thy other victim from thee, whose wife even now takes his place—she whom 
thou seekest Tu. * Aye, and I will have her too!’ Ap. ‘ Will you not 
take one of riper age?’ Tu. ‘No, a youthful victim is a fairer prize.’ 
Ap. ‘ But if she dies old, think of the gorgeous funeral!’ Tu. * That were 
a law for the rich, Phoebus, who would buy long life if they could.’ Ap. 
‘You won't oblige me then? Tu. ‘Not I; you know my ways. Apr. * Fes, 
detested by gods and men. But there is one coming who will tame you yet, 
and rob you of your prey; he is even now on his way hither. Tu. ‘Talk 
away! I go to begin my sacrifice.’ 


l. 29. wodets. Cp. Orest. 1268 ris 88’ dp! dupl pédrabpoy ToÀei; 
IIoAety (cp. wéAw, wéXopar) denotes regular motion in and about a place, 
Lat. versari. So wédAos is ‘a turning-point’ or ‘axis.’ [The root is pro- 
bably the same as in col-ere, in-col-a, &c. It is commonly referred to 
modus, i. e. to be much in a place, but that is most likely from a different 
root, màe- ‘full,’ which appears in mAé-ow, TAñ-0os, ple-nus, ple-bs, &c.) 

l. 30. að. See 1. 32. Tupds, ‘prerogatives, cp. l. 53, Hippol. 107 
Tipaior baipóvov. 

l. 31. ádopilónevos = circumscribens, lit. ‘marking off’ as one's own; 
not (as some explain it) ‘ carrying out of bounds,’ i.e. ‘carrying off.’ 

1. 33. Molpas, &c. Cp. I. 12 note. 

1. 35. rofqpy, with ómAícas. The adj. is ‘ proleptic,’ i.e. marks the 
effect of the verb. Cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 1200 Trav cay ábípkrov Óupárow 
TyTwpevos, Verg. Aen. iii. 237 ' scuta latentia condunt.’ See 1. 385 n. 

1. 36. 65e, explained by mpo6avety in apposition. Cp. Herc. Fur, 303 
GAAQ xal 78" dOAcov, IIevíg oiv olerpë mep.BaA ety oorrnpiay. 

ll. 38-63. The following dialogue is a specimen of *word-fencing' 
and repartee, which an Athenian audience, accustomed to the daily 
wrangle of the law-courts, would thoroughly appreciate, however trifling 
and undignified it may appear to us. See Introduction, p. ix. 

1. 38. Odporet, &c. =‘ don't be alarmed ;’ * be sure (rot) I have justice 
and sound reason on my side.’ Cp. the French avoir raison. 
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1. 39. &pyov, ‘need,’ exactly =the Latin opus est. 

l. 40. ovvyOes, &c. Cp. Hor. Od. iii. 4. 6 (of Apollo), ‘nunquam 
humero positurus arcum, also Hom. JI. i. 45 Tó? duowty Exon, dugn- 
pepéa re papérpny. 

l. 41. mpoowdedctv, sc. obvnGes, As Apollo is making a second 
attempt to rob Death of his prey, such interference is justly regarded 
as his ‘custom.’ 

1. 42. yap, * yes, for &c.,’ referring to mpoowpeAciv, but of course not 
admitting the éxdicas. For yàp in answers, requiring ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to be supplied from the context, cp. ll. 147, 823, 1081. 

1. 44. GAAG, ‘nay but,’ a protest. Cp. Aristoph. Acharn. 408 (Dicaeo- 
polis and Euripides). Dic. GAN’ éxevkAfj8gv.. Eur. &ÀÀ' ábbvarov. Dic. 
GAA’ Sus. * Well but do turn out!’ * Nay, 'tis impossible? * Nay but 

do!’ | 
^. l 46. dpetipas, ‘having given in exchange,’ ‘substituted’ 'Age[Bey 
means either ‘to give’ or ‘take in exchange.’ See note on 1. 462. 

fv péra, anastrophe for pe?’ fjv (hence the accent goes back a syllable 
on péra), ‘after whom,’ i.e. ‘in quest of whom,’ Cp. Il. 66, 483. 

1. 48. ob ydp of8’ Gv, &c. (also in Med. 941) =obx ola el weloaspn dy, 
the dv being out of its proper place. El á» with the opt. marks a 
second implied condition, besides the one expressed by the ‘if’ clause; 
thus in Plato Protag. ch. 17 e(mep GAA To weGoiuny dv, —*if I were to 
believe anyone else (supposing he were to say so).' So here ov« ola, 
&c. =* I am not sure I could persuade you (if I tried). 

1. 49. Sv Gv xpÎ, i. e. ‘the proper person.’ Death is purposely ambi- 
guous; in the next line Apollo declares his own views as to who are 
Death's * proper’ victims. 

TOÜTO, a cognate accus. =rabryy T)» ráfw. 

L. 50. rots péAAovor=those who will die in the natural course of 
things, i.e. the old. Observe that Death personified is said @dvaroy 
éuBarciy, being at once the cause and the effect. Cp. Iph. in Aul. 775 
“Apys . .. cuxcdwoas dpa gpovig, Aesch. Choeph. 3a póßos . . . £Aaxe epi 
éB. (So Milton, Nativity Hymn, 51, has ‘Peace... strikes a universal 
peace through sea and land, and in Par. Lost, x. 269, Death is said to 
‘draw ... the savour of death’ from all living things.] 

l. 51. €«o, * I understand,’ just as we say ‘I have it” Cp. Orest. 1120 
éxw rogovrov, So tenere, as in Ter. Heaut. iv. 3. 22 ‘tenes quod 
dicam?’ [In l. 1107 éxo mpoOvpiay has its usual sense = wpóvpós 
eip. 

"^ gor” otv Šmos ... póÀAov; The opt. without dy implies that 
the event is impossible, or but barely possible. “Is there any chance' 
or ‘absolutely no chance that?’ Cp. l. 117 oùe £c0' 5*0. . . mapa- 
Avoa:, and see note. [With dy some qualifying condition (l, 48 n.) 
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is implied, as in 1. 80 ovdels So7is åy clot, ‘no one who (if he were here) 
could say.'] 

l 53. twats. Cp. 1. 30 n. In the Bacchae 321 Tiresias says of 
Dionysus «áxetvos, olua, réprerat ripwpevos. Cp. Hippol. 7, 8— 

éveors yàp 53) kv Oewy yéver Tóbe 
Tipm@pevor xalpovoww dvOpunev two. 
The whole theory of sacrifice proceeds upon this assumption. 

1. 55. pet£ov, i.e. ‘more valuable’ than in the case of one who must 
soon die in the course of nature (1. 50). In the next few lines both dis- 
putants purposely misunderstand each other. Apollo says that if 
Alcestis lives to be old, she will still have a rich funeral (as befits her 
station), as if this were the ‘ prize’ that Death desired. Death retorts 
by professing to understand him to refer to rich people generally, 
whereas Phoebus had spoken only of Alcestis. Hence he is twitted 
with *captiousness' by his opponent for misinterpreting him. At 1. 60 
Apollo abruptly returns to the point in dispute. 

1. 57. pos Tv éxóvrov, ‘in the interest of the rich.’ pds is literally 
‘from the point of view of,’ i.e. ‘on the side of.’ For of éxovres = 
socio, cp. Soph. Aias 157 pds rdv Zxoy0'ó POdvos Zpmei. 

1. 58. AéAnOas, &c., i. e. ‘I did not think you were such a sophist,’ 
i.e. ‘so clever, See above on 1. 55. For codes in this sense cp. Med. 
296 maias wepicows éxdiBaonecOa copobs, Euripides is very fond of this 
word and its cognates copia, &c. ; he uses them on all occasions in every 
shade of meaning, from wisdom to mere cunning. Aristophanes often 
applies the epithet copds to Euripides himself, of course depreciatingly 
or ironically—e. g. in Nubes 1377, Ranae 1413, Lysist. 368. 

l. 59. óvoivr dv, &c., ‘they who had the means would purchase 
length of days.’ Another reading, of good authority, is dvawr’ dv, 
‘they would be benefited (or have the best of it), who could afford 
to purchase delay’ (Paley). Either will make good sense. With the 
former cp. Cardinal Beaufort's dying exclamation, Shaksp. Hen. VI. 
2nd Part, iii. 3: 

‘If thou be'st death, I'll give thee England's treasure, 
So thou wilt let me live and feel no pain.’ 
[For 4npatovs some read -yypacoi. The former means that they would 
buy it for their friends, the latter for themselves (the subject of the 
sentence).] 

1, 63. & ñ= whatever, i.e. ‘you can't have everything that you 
have no right to, implying that he does manage to get a great deal. 

1. 64. 4 phy, ‘ be sure however.’ . My is lengthened from pv, which 
is said to be the same as év, lit. ‘for one thing,’ however it may be with 
the rest. Hence $ my is a strong form of asseveration, used in 
oaths, &c. 
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1, 65. rotos, i.e. ‘so strong a man.’ Cp. olós ré elju, ‘I am able’ or 
equal to the task. 

1. 66. péra. Cp. 1. 46 note. For the object of Heracles’ expedition 
see 1l. 481, &c. 

l. 70. À xápts, ‘zhe thanks’ you would get from me if you gave up 
Alcestis now. 

l. 71. 6páces ópolos, ‘you will have to do it all the same,’ i.e. sur- 
render your victim. Euripides avails himself of Apollo’s prophetic 
insight to give his audience a hint of what is coming. 

1. 72. àv Aébas=el Adfeas, ‘if you talk ever so much” Cp. the 
phrase nóAX åy éxow elmetv, ‘though I could say much.’ [In 1. 490 
Tí 8 àv xparnoas Šeomórny naéov AdBors ; the single dv belongs to AdBas, 
but reflects its conditional force upon «parcas also.] 

1, 73. 4 Š” otv, ‘the lady I say.’ Ody (possibly from édéy, Ionic part. : 
of eiuf) means ‘as a matter of fact) ‘really,’ often ‘of course, as in 
Plat. Phaedr. xx. el 8 éoriw gnep obv éori. Its common meaning 
“therefore? is derived from this. 

l. 74. Here Death appears as a sacrificing priest. See onl. 25. A 
tuft of hair was cut from the victim's head, and thrown into the fire as 
firstfruits (primitiae) of the sacrifice. Hence the technical term xardp- 
x«00a:, as in Aristoph. Aves 959 uù karápty ToO rpayou. Cp. Verg. Aen. 
vi. 243: 

43 *Et summas carpens media inter cornua setas 
Ignibus imponit sacris, libamina prima.' 
In Aen. iv. 698 Proserpine performs the same function: 
* Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulerat, Stygioque caput sacraverat Orco.' 

1. 75. lepós, ‘devoted to, with possessive gen. as in Soph. Philoct. 
943 lepà ToU Zivos. Cp. Cic. in Verrem. ii. 18, ‘insula eorum Deorum 
sacra putatur. 

1. 76. $rov dyvloy. The omission of áv makes the statement rather 
less indefinite than it would otherwise be,—‘ that man is sacred . . . whose 
head, &c. (cujus rather than cujuscunque). But as a general statement 
(which, the subjunctive implies) must be more or less indefinite, the 
practical difference between ds and és dy is very slight. [The dy is 
commonly omitted in Homer, often in tragedy, as in 1. 978 Zeis Sr: 
vévoy, Med. 516 ôs xiBdndros 7. In Attic prose this omission is rare.] 

Exeunt Apotto and THANATOS. 

ll. 77-111. This is the Parodos or ‘entrance-song’ of the Crorus, 
sung while advancing to their places in the orchestra. The metre is 
anapaestic, suited to a slow and solemn march. They first divide into 
two sections (jjuxópua) and afterwards, at l. 112, join in an ode of 
lamentation (to 1l. 140). 
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CHonus. ‘ What means this silence? Is our lady still alive? At least 
there is no sign or sound of mourning ; all may not be over ;—is there yet 
hope? | Ah no! the fatal day is surely come; let us mourn with our king. 
No power can save her now; prayers and sacrifice alike are vain. Phoebus’ 
son alone could rescue her, but he, alas! is dead, slain by the bolt of Zeus; 
there is no remedy. 

But here comes one of the handmaidens of the house; I would fain learn 
the truth from her. 

l. 80. Sons Gv elmo. See latter part of note on l. 52, and cp. Soph. 
Ant. 912 obk gar’ ddeApds doris dv BAÁOTOL more. 

$Ouévav, emphatic, ‘to mourn as dead.’ 

[1. 82. ró8e, though standing in the best MSS., may be an interpolation 
to complete the metre. Placed after pôs it violates the rule (which 
however has its exceptions, as in Hippol. 1360, Phoen. 816, &c.) that the 
second foot in an anapaestic dimeter should end a word. Hence Kirch- 
hoff puts róde after IIeAíov.] 

1. 88. ós Terpaypévov, ‘as if all were over.’ Cp. Hippol. 680 e, 
ed, wéxpaxra, Lat. actum est. 

1. 89. où pàv ob5é, * yet on the other hand,” &c. The Chorus waver 
between hope and fear, and interpret the doubtful signs accordingly. 
‘There is no sound or voice of woe,’ so far well; ‘ but neither is any 
attendant stationed at the gates,’ which seems to indicate that some 
great sorrow keeps them within. 

l. ot. ef avelyns, equivalent to a wish. Cp. l. 1072 el yàp eéIxov, 
Aristoph. Equites 662 ai rpixides el yevoiad’ éxardy robBoAov. So in 
Latin o si =utinam, as in Persius Sat. ii. 10 * O si ebulliat patruus, prae- 
clarum funus. The yàp indicates a reason why the wish may not be 
hopeless, since on the whole the signs are favourable. 

peraxüpvos drys, ° between the waves of our distress,’ to save us from 
being overwhelmed by them. Cp. ueraíyjuov, ‘the space between two 
armies.’ 

l. 92. IIaxáv, an attribute of Apollo as the Healer or averter of evil 
(l. 220, &c.), but originally, as in Homer, a distinct deity. For the 
meanings and derivation of Mady see l. 424 n. 

1.94. où yàp 84, &c. ‘True, for at any rate (ye) she has not been 
carried out’ for burial. The former speaker had adduced the silence 
in the house as a proof that Alcestis was not dead, the answer (with 
yap) accepts the evidence as valid ; since, if the funeral procession had 
left, the house would of course be deserted. [The words vékvs dn, 
added in the MSS. after olov, are probably a-gloss to supply a noun 
with ppovdos, which is here feminine. The Scholiast explains the line 
ov yàp éAaÓtv Huds wpokouucÓeiga. But the objection that véxis #8y 
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would be a false quantity will not hold, for the -vs is sometimes short, 
as in l. 599 véxty ¿y Swpaccv. | 

l. 95. móĝev, &c. ‘Why so? Iam not so sure of it. What makes 
you confident?' But some assign each sentence to a separate semi- 
chorus, in which case vó0ev will mean ‘certainly not (minime) and ot« 
avy@ will express hesitation on the part of the first speaker, ‘I do not 
say so positively.’ See note on adyxeis 1.675. [There is some uncer- 
tainty about the arrangement of the whole passage, since the number of 
lines in the strophe (86-97) and antistrophe (98-111) is not equal. But 
probably, as Prof. Paley observes, the anapzestic lines (93-97 and 105- 
III) ‘are not included in the antithetical arrangement.') 

l. 96. mâs &v=a negative, i.e. ‘Admetus would never have made,’ 
&c. Cp. the colloquial phrases rôs yap ; was yap o0; For the double 
àv cp. 464, 474, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 772 was dv wor’ ddixoiuny äv; 

épnpov, i.e. without mourners. So 5íxg éphun was a suit in which 
one of the parties failed to appear. 

1. 99. myyaîov, &c. A vessel of spring water (Sorpasxoyv or åpõávıov) 
fetched from another house, was placed at the door, for those who en- 
tered to sprinkle themselves, to avoid pollution from the corpse (1. 22 n.). 
Cp. Aristoph. Eccles. 1033 BŠšarTos 8ë sará0ou tototpaKov spò Tis 0úpas. 

l. ior. xalta ropatos, &c., should mean ‘no clipped hair before 
the doors,’ but there seems to be no evidence of such a custom beyond 
the present passage. In the Supplices 972 (matdds 3° ¿y olxois Keira 
pvápata mévOipor kovpal kal orépavo: kópas) the hair is kept simply as a 
‘memorial’ of the departed, and the line quoted by Monk from Aesch. 
Choeph. 166 óp@ Topuaiov révde BóoTpvxorv Tá$q illustrates the well- 
known custom of placing a lock of hair upon the tomb. [Another 
reading is xaíras royatos, i. e. ‘no one with shorn hair, a common sign 
of mourning. Cp. ll. 215, 427.] 

l. 103. mirva, ‘happens,’ accidit. So ‘fall’ in English =‘ befal, ‘as it 
fell upon a day.’ 

veoAala xep yuvaidv= xep véow ^yvrvawüv, by an inversion of the 
adj. See l. 1059 n, and cp. ypaías čoowv mnyás Herc. Fur. 450, Xevkosrf- 
xes krimovs xepoiy Phoen. 1351. NeoAaía is here an adjective, though 
elsewhere a substantive, as in Theocr. Idyll, xviii. 24, @ñÀus veoAaía. 
But the reading is uncertain. 

l. 104. ovne expresses a dull heavy sound or ‘thud.’ Cp. Soph. 
Aias 631 xepowAnnro: © èv aTépvouct wecovvra: Soror. 

l. 105. kal. phy, &c., ‘and yet this is the appointed day.’ See l. 26. 
Herodotus v. 50 has $ «upin jyuépn. [Some editions interpolate 8? after 
Tóbe« and «ai before zí in the next line to complete the metre.] 

l. 107. For xpfjv others read, xpfj. But the impf. refers back to the 
time when the decree went forth; ‘on which she was to have gone,’ &c. 
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l. 109. Svacvaropévwv, * wearing away,’ i.e. either with sorrow, re- 
ferring to Admetus and the family, or with disease, referring to Alcestis. 
Probably the latter, cp. l. 203. Aeschylus, Prom. 94 has alxiaow 
S:axvaidpevos. The primary sense of xvaío (kvác, kvámTo, &c.) is ‘to 
scrape, hence “wear away' as by a lingering malady. (Prof. Paley 
understands it of life suddenly cut short, quoting Aesch. Agam. 65 
Oiaxvaiopévgs v mporeAeiois xápaxos. But this need not literally mean 
* snapt short,’ but ‘shivered ' or ‘splintered,’ from the original sense of 
the word. Mentem 

ll. 112-135. The Chorus having now taken their places combine to 
chant the stastmon or ‘stationary ode. The burden of it is the utter 
hopelessness of saving the queen's life now. 

l. 113. 6Tov atas = quo terrarum. Avrilas is in the same construction, 
though Euripides does not mean *to what part of Lycia, but *to what 
part of the world, whether Lycia or Libya.’ 

[Hence Monk reads Avsiav, without MS. authority. Some take 
Avukías as an adj. with pas, the prep. ¿ml being put with the second 
noun; cp. Phoen. 291 pavreia oepvà Aoffov T’ én’ éoxápas. This isa 
possible construction, but the former is to be preferred.] 

The Lycian shrine of Apollo was at Patara (Hor. Od. iii. 4. 61), where 
he was said to dwell in winter, hence * hibernam Lyciam,’ Verg. Aen. 
iv. 143. 

l. 115. 4... eire instead of f... 3. Cp. Soph. Aias 176 4 pa kAvrüv 
évapow Veuc0eto', &dhpas er trapnBodias; also, with the order re- 
versed, Iph. in Tauris 272 elr’ oùv én’ áxrais 0áaceroy Auc kópo f) Nnpéos 
dyad para. 

GvvSpous . .. pas. Cp. Electra 732 £5paí T’ ’Appowidos &5pat. . . 
ànepóðpocoi. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was on: an oasis in the 
Libyan desert. [Arrian describes the surrounding district as mávra 
gpnua kal dvvdpa, but ‘a small spot in the midst is full of trees, and 
a fountain springs from it, which is cold at midday, but gets hotter as 
the sun goes down.’ Cp. Lucan Pharsalia ix. 527— 

‘Solus nemus extulit Ammon. 
Silvarum fons causa loco, qui putria terrae 
Alligat, et dgmitas unda connectit arenas.’] 

l. 117. wapaAvoa. The opt. without àv denotes unconditional im- 
possibility. See note on l. 52, and cp. Aesch. Agam. 603 ov« 600" Sams 
Aéfaua Tà fevd xaid, i. e. ‘I could not possibly’ do it. 

l 118. ámóropos, ‘inexorable’ (cp. l. 982), lit. * precipitous,’ Lat. 
abruptus, like the Homeric aimty óAe0por, * sheer destruction.’ 

l. 119. én’ éoxdpats, after ugAo0bTav. 

1,120. The hiatus in €«o ém is an Epic licence admissible in choral 
odes. Cp. Soph. Aias 349 povol éudy piov. 
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l 122. Fv bebopkós = @Seddpxer, but lays greater stress on the pre- 
dicate = * had been alive and seen Cp. Iph. in Taur. 133 uev fjuevo,, 
Soph. Aias 1320 kAsovres éopeév, Hdt. Hi. 76 orelyovres éyévovro. This 
‘analytic’ form is specially used in the pluperf., a comparatively rare 
tense in Greek. | 

l. 125. 4A@ev. Observe the change of subject from Asclepius to 
Alcestis, ‘ske would have come, instead of ‘ke would have fetched 
her.’ 

[l. 126. The MSS. read “Aida re múAas, which does not correspond 
with the strophic line 117. Dindorf adds «at and Hermann sub- 
stituted mvAdvas, but Monk's reading "Aao is perhaps the simplest 
alteration. The Epic genitive occurs in Electra 468, dedioo, Troades 
844, Ilp«áporo, and elsewhere. ‘Gates of Hades’ is also a regular 
Homeric phrase (Z7. xxiii. 71, &c.). Cp. Med. 1231, and oxcrov miñas, 
Hec. 1.] 

l. 127. SpaSévras, sc. Qaváro. Cp. Troad. 175 xai (Qvres xal bpa- 
0évres. Mr. Browning in Balaustion translates * Death's subdued ones.’ 

l. 131. TpocSéyopa:, the ‘deliberative’ subj. ‘am I to expect.’ Cp. 
ll. 215, 864. The singular verb shews that the leader of the Chorus is 
speaking. So époi 1. 83. 

l. 132. reréXeoras, ie. ‘all due rites have been performed,’ from 
tédos = ‘religious ceremony.’ BactActow refers to Admetus alone; 
the plural indicates dignity, and is part of the ‘royal style’ (like we, 
our, &c., in addresses from the throne). Cp. oeomóraua: 1. 138, koipávois 
l 216. (Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 6, says els Óyxov sis Adfews avuBáAXera: 
TÒ èv T0AAÀ Toureíy.] 

l. 134. aipóppavror for alparópparToi, formed from the original root, 
instead of from the noun stem of alpa (as in aiparTo-orahs, &c.). Cp. 
peraxvjuos l. 91, kupodéypovos Hippol. 1173. 

TÀmpeis, &c. Not perhaps an inversion for B&por voy mAnpets, 
but in the sense of ‘complete’ or ‘abundant,’ like Homer's reAnéooas 
éxaróuBas. So in Helena 1411 xápw mAfjpy XaBeiv.  [Cp. the expression 
in our Prayer Book ‘a full, perfect sacrifice."] 

l. 135. From this line to 1. 434 is the first Episode (bmeíaoBos), 
the name given to all that portion of a play which comes between two 
Choral odes. 


Enter MaimsERvawT. Ll. 138-212. Chomus. ‘Js your mistress still 
living ?? Mam. ‘She is hovering between life and death, and there is 
no hope; her funeral attire is ready) Cuno. ‘A glorious death will be 
hers, the best of woman-kind |! Man. ‘Aye, the best indeed! But hear 
how she prepared to meet her doom. Having bathed herself in pure 
water, she put on festal attire, and prayed for her children, first before 
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the hearth, then at each household altar; all without tear or groan. 
At last, entering the nuptial chamber, she gave full vent to her grief, 
watering the couch with a flood of tears. Her children clung to her 
weeping; the servants also wept, while to each one she gave her hand 
and spoke a kind farewell. Such a woe, worse than death, has Admetus 
to bear. Even now he clasps her in his arms, beseeching her not to 
leave him; but she is fast wearing away, and with wistful eye is taking 
farewell of the sun. But I will announce thy friendly coming to my 
master. 


1. 138. wev@etv, &c., addressed to the servant. «i m Tvyxáve,, an 
euphemism for some great calamity. Cp. Latin ‘si quid acciderit, 
just as we say ‘if anything happens.’ Seoméravor, cp. l. 132 n. 

l. 140. otv marks an anticipated event, ‘as we fear’ (Major). 

l. 141. Cp. l. 521 éerw Te kobkér! éoTiw, also Phoenissae 357 ppovav 
eù koù $povüv ddixépnv. Euripides was fond of these verbal paradoxes 
(dvr:Adyiat), and his audience could appreciate them. Aristophanes 
ridicules them in a famous scene of the Acharnians 396 &c., where 
Diceopolis enquiring at the door whether Euripides is at home, gets 
the answer ot« évbov évdov écriv, meaning that his mind was abroad, 
though his body was indoors. 

lL 142. kal ws, ° but how,’ or ‘and pray how,’ &c., indicating surprise 
or objection. Kai marks a continuation of thought, which now breaks 
forth in words. When the xal stands second, it merely introduces a 
further question, and means ‘also,’ as od xaí, l. 832. [This distinction 
| does not always hold good ; e.g. in l. 482 xal mor simply continues the 


` conversation, so wal mot in Aesch. Choeph, 528, and «al nore in l. 524 of 


+ the same play. | 

l. 143. wpovwiys, ‘sinking,’ prona, i.e. moribunda. For its literal 
meaning see 1. 186. 

l. 144. ofag olos dv, &c. =olos ef xal olas, &c.,a condensed expression, 
the force of which can only be given by a paraphrase; e.g.—' What a 
fate for one so noble to lose so precious a wife!’ Cp. Soph. Aias 5 57 
olos ¿£ olov 'rpá is =‘ the character of thy sire reflected in thine own.” 

1,145. 740y. The subjunctive is the regular construction after the 
pres. of8e. ‘He knows not her worth before the blow comes.’ [But 
there is good MS, authority for the opt. w4001. This would refer back 
to the thought as conceived in the speaker’s mind, ‘he knows it not, zor 
could he be expected to know it, before the blow came.'] 

l. 146. Ams pév, &c., ‘hope then there is none,’ &c., ‘spes, ut videtur, 
nulla est. Cp. Med. 674 0éjus pèv ĝuâs xpnapóv. eldéva Oeod ; —* I take 
it for granted we may learn, &c. [Lit. ‘one thing at least is certain.’ 
See on 1. 64.] 
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l 149. kóopos. Cp. ll. 161, 613; Herc. Fur. 442, 703; Ion 26 dad’ 
jv FAO wap0évos xsv, Téxvo mpoodyao’ ~dimev, ds Oavoupévy. By 
«éopos is meant not only an article of dress (6o057Ta 1. 161) but especially 
gold ornaments, of which many specimens have been found in ancient 
tombs. The phrase dva@jyara verpois, Supplices 983, points to the 
origin of this custom, i.e. the desire of propitiating the Oeot véprepoi 
(l. 25). For the whole ceremony see Dict. of Antiquities, under Fusus. 

l. 150. toro, &c., ‘let her know that she,’ &c. Cp. fero mopeúcas l. 
438. Verbs denoting knowledge, perception, &c., are regularly fol- 
lowed by a participle instead of the infin. as in Latin. If the part. 
refers to the subject of the sentence, it stands in the nom. case by 
‘attraction,’ otherwise in the accus, as ola ôv but olóá ce óvra. 
Vergil has imitated this construction in Aen. ii. 377 ‘Sensit medios 
delapsus in hostes. So with other verbs, as paivopai, Selevupa:, &c. 
Cp. 1. 154 below. 

l. 151. paxp@, ‘by far,’ with dplorn, but put at the end of the sen- 
tence for emphasis. Cp. Bacchae 1234 mávrow dploras Ouyarépas omeipac 
paKpd. 

1,152. môs oUk, &c.—'of course she is) &c. Cp. 1. 92 n. These 
quick interrogative forms of expression were well suited to the liveli- 
ness of the Greek temperament. 

l. 153. brepBeBAnpéevyy, * who has surpassed her;’ metaphor from an 
arrow shot beyond the mark (Paley). The force of the perfect is * who 
has been found to surpass her,’ quae superaverit ? 

l. 154. évdelfarro porca. Cp. Bacch. 45 Oeds yeyas èvdeitopa, 
Med, 548 eitu mpra uiv oopòs yeyws. For the participial construction 
see l. 150 n. 

With the sentiment of these lines cp. St. John xv. 13. 

l. 156. ratra, i.e. the general fact, as distinguished from the details 
about to be related. 

waoa móÀus (without the article) should mean * every city’ according 
to rule, and would imply that the fame of Alcestis had travelled beyond 
Pherze. But it probably means ‘ the whole city,’ wéAis being considered 
as a sort of proper noun, which would not take the art., e. g. »àca: Pepai. 
So ráca «fj =‘ the whole earth.’ [Otherwise mâs for was ó is confessedly 
rare. Even in the New Testament waca olxodoph, ‘the whole building,’ 
is perhaps a solitary instance.] Aq. ‘of course,’ cp. 1. 68 n. 

1. 158. wuplav. Cp. kóptov f)pap, l. 105. 

ll. 160, 161. éXovoato. So Socrates washed himself before drinking 
the hemlock. (Plato Phaedo ch. lxv.) Cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 1597, &c., 
where Oedipus preparing for death ‘ put off his travel-stained garments, 
and bade his sons bring him water from the flowing stream... . This 
done they bathed him therein, and arrayed him in fresh apparel, as is 
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the custom’ (ib. 1602). The washing was of course part of the usual 
ceremony of purification; for the *robes and ornaments” see 1. 149 n. 
[According to Lucian, De Luctu, one reason for the latter practice was 
that the body might not be cold on its passage to Hades. So in the 
strange story told by Herodotus v. 92, the spirit of Melissa, wife of 
Periander, complains that she was cold, because the garments buried 
with her had not first been burnt, and therefore were of no use to her.] 

Sópuwv, ° chests’ or ‘ wardrobes,’ made of cedar to keep out moths and 
damp. Cp. Hom. Il. xxiv, 191— 

avrds 8’ els 0áAapoy kareBfjsaro igáevra 
KéŠpuvov iyópopov, ds *yAfjvea moAA xexávbe., 

[Aópos, from ép-w= anything built or constructed; Lat. ‘dom-us,’ 
Eng. 'tim-ber. In Hesiod Weeks and Days 96 8ópowiw means ‘a jar."] 

1. 163. 6éarowa. This may have been either Hestia ( Vesta), whose 
altar stood in the innermost part (uvxot) of the house, or Artemis, who 
was both the patron goddess of Pherz (Callimachus Hymn. ad Dianam 
259), and, in the character of Ilithyia (Hor. Carm. Sec. 14), presided 
over marriage (l. 166). The words wpdaGev écrías prove nothing, since 
the altars of patron deities stood near the hearth ; thus in Med. 396 
we find Medea addressing Hecate as puyois vaiovoay écrías éuns. [The 
title Sé€owo.va was especially given to Persephone, but her authority 
appears to have been confined to the nether world.] 

1. 165. Tékva. Their names were Eumelus (l. 394) and Perimele. 
The former commanded his father's forces before Troy (Hom. Il. ii. 
712), and was one of those who bore the distinctive title áva£ dy3pav 
(ib. xxiii. 288). 

1. 166. ovfevgov. The imperat. is thrown in, as it were, between the 
two infinitives édppavevoa: and Gavyeiy, which depend upon airjsopa:. 
The interchange of these two moods is not uncommon. Cp. Aristoph. 
Ranae 385 ovyrapacTáre, kal ome Tov cavríjs xópov.. .. maisai re kal 
Xopedoa. ` 

l. 168. % rexo0oa is here a substantive = parens, hence followed by 
the gen. arv. Cp. Elect. 333 6 xeivou rem. 

l. 170. of, &c., sc. eloí. Cp. Hom. Od. xx. 298 at xarà Bápar' 
*O8ucoños leloro. The verb is not regularly omitted in relative clauses, 
and the more usual construction would be rois, with óvras expressed or 
understood. 

l. 171. é£éereje. So Dido before ascending the funeral pile *in- 
tenditque locum sertis et fronde coronat funerea, Verg. Aen. iv. 506. 

1. 172. pupolvys póßnv. Cp. Jon 120 gupoiyas iepàv $óBay. [Others 
read uupouQy Or pupaivow (adj), but pvpoivns has best authority.] 
The myrtle was used at funerals as well as at banquets (l. 759). 
Cp. Elect. 512 rÜpBe dgi0nka pupoivas. So Milton, Lycidas 2, 
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‘speaks of plucking the ‘myrtles brown’ in memory of his deceased 
friend. 

dtrooyx {fou (pres.) * plucking all the while.’ 

l. 173. dxAavoros, dorévakros, transitive as in Hom. Od. iv. 493 
oùõé cé pyy div dxdravorov éceo0ai.— So d48áxpuros, &c. (In Soph. 
Antig. 847 pidow d&Xavaros means * unwept by friends.’] 

l. 175. 9áXapov, &c., ‘bursting into the chamber and falling upon the 
couch,’ from the double sense of elozímrew. Monk cites Verg. Aen. iv. 
650 * incubuitque toro dixitque novissima verba. 

l. 176. évraó0a Sh, (um demum, ‘then at last or ‘then’ (with 
emphasis). 

l. 177. Cp. the dying address of Deianira to the bed of Heracles, 
Soph. Track. 920,— 

@ Aéxm T€ xal vvpoet" end, 
TÓ Aormóv Hin xalpe0', ds Eu’ obmore 
6é£eoc0@' Er’ ¿y koírTauo, Taítoó' eÚymTp(av, 

l 178. xopevpara, &c.= “I resigned my maidenhood, but édvaa 
refers to the removal of the virgin zone after marriage. Cp. Hom. 
Od. xi. 245 Ado è rapheviny Civ. "Ek, ‘at the hands of,’ i.e. * by 
marriage with.’ For the use of éx to denote the agent, instead of ind, 
cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1454 & € éxelvom, of p dmmdAbryny, 0ávo. It is 
common in Herodotus. 

mépt, for the more usual órèp (l. 284), or apd (1. 18), ‘for whose sake.’ 
So ápiveo0a mepi warpns, &c., in Homer. 

l. 179. ámóÀecas, &c., i.e. ‘you have destroyed me, but you will 
destroy no other woman,’ for no one will do for Admetus what I have 
done. Her marriage with Admetus, symbolised by the nuptial couch, 
had cost Alcestis her life. (Others translate dmáAeoas, * you have lost,’ 
understanding 4óvgv to mean ‘me and not Admetus as well, because 
he might retrieve the nuptial couch by a second marriage, whereas 
Alcestis would never have married again had Admetus died. But the 
clause which suggests this, cé 8’ dAAn, &c., is not in immediate con- 
nexion with the present one, and the explanatory clause mpodovva: yàp, 
&c , favours the former interpretation.) 

l. 183. céd$pov, &c., ‘one more fortunate perhaps, but none more 
true.’ For oó$pew in its distinctive sense as denoting conjugal fidelity 
cp. Med. 912 yuvaiwòs épya owppovos, Elect. 1099 owppova Axy. 

oUk &v — fjris oUk dy ein. “Av without a verb gives the sense of likeli- 
hood. Cp. Plato Rep. ix. ch. 4 rév 8uvar@v av kpivat, ‘those who are 
likely to be good judges. This line is parodied by Aristophanes Equites 
I251 kAémrrns pèv oük àv nGAXov, ebrvx3)s 8° tows. 

l. 184. mÀqpp.vpt&t, properly the ‘flood tide) Aeschylus uses it of a 
gush of tears in Choeph, 186— 
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¿£ dppdrow 52 Bahor mÜmrovot por 

ataydéves Gpaperos Svcxipou wAnppupisos. 
* 1. 186. mpovwmhs, * with headlong rush. Cp. 1. 143 for the word in 
a derived sense. 

l. 187. w6AX’ éreorpád, ‘often returned to.’ Cp. Hel. 83 mó6ev yis 
Tho emeorpagns méSov, also Jon 352 móAX éncorpdgn néSov, unless the 
meaning there be * roamed o'er the plain.’ 

l. 194. káxos, ‘vile.’ in station, as in Shaksp. Hen. V. iv. 3 ‘be he 
ne'er so vile, this day shall gentle his condition? Cp. Hom. Od. vi. 119 
écÓAots 452 Kaxotow z high and low. Originally these terms denoted 
warlike excellence or the reverse, without any reference to morals, or 
even to birth and station, except in so far as * goodness' of every kind 
was presumed to accompany nobility (cp. 1. 6o1). This is one of the 
passages in which Euripides shews his sympathy with slaves, and a 
desire to improve their despised condition. Cp. Med. 54, Orest. 870, 
Ion 854-856. 

l. 195. mpoceppT0n, sc. š$” ob from dy preceding. ‘She spake not to, 
nor had an answer from' (Browning). 

l. 197. The meaning is, ‘if he had died, he would have perished 
outright, but now that he has escaped death, he will have a lifelong 
sorrow. It is uncertain whether we should read 7' dy (=+e€ àv) or 
tay (— Tov dv). Aè following re marks the latter statement as more 
important by contrast with the former, * whereas now he has, &c. Te... 
re merely connect two parallel clauses, * both .. .. and.’ 

l.198. "The reading in the text, though involving a transposition of 
the relative (=o% obmore), is clearly preferable to that suggested by 
Nauck ob zor’ ob, i.e. ‘some day he will not forget. The fact that 
wore is an enclitic is sufficient to prevent morè où standing for ob more ; 
and though où AeAnoerac may = pueuríjaerai, vor? cannot mean ‘ever’ in 
the sense of ‘always,’ so as to justify Monk's rendering, ‘he will ever 
remember. See on obrore phow 1. 238. 

1. 199. 4 mov, ‘surely,’ or ‘I presume’ (often ironical). Mov is ‘ some- 
where,’ hence # rov = ‘surely I have some grounds for what I say.’ 

l. 200. ei, with indic., instead of the direct S71, ‘if ° (as is the case) = 
‘since.’ 

l. 203. mpodotvar, ‘to abandon him,’ deserere, as in ll. 250, 275. 

ll. 204, 205. A needless difficulty has been made about these lines. 
Elmsley suggested that a line had been lost after 1. 204; but by putting 
a colon after vóso, and reading 8é for ye, the sense is clear: * And para- 
lysed ... still, though with little breath left in her, she tries to gaze 
upon the sun's rays.' 

xepós ãðArov Bápos is best referred to Alcestis herself, as ‘a wretched 
burden in the hands’ of her supporters. [Others understand xepòs of 
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the hand or arm of Alcestis, which is now a useless dead weight to her, 
—taking Bápos as the acc. of respect after mapecpévn. | 

ll. 267, 208. These lines have been marked as spurious. chiefly be- 
cause they recur in Hecuba 412. But Euripides often repeats lines and 
phrases thus, e.g. in this play 1l. 651, 652 are repeated from ll. 295, 
296, and 1. 648 is almost the same as l. 427 of the Supplices. “The 
sentiment is quite natural, especially from the point of view of a Greek 
audience, by whom a last appeal to the sun as the source of light would 
be regarded as a solemn religious act. Cp.1. 243. Thus Polyxena in 
the Hecuba, 412, addresses the sun in the passage above referred to, so 
does Iphigenia in her parting words Ipk. in Aul. 1505 iw Aapwadovxos 
ápépa, Aids Te péyyos, &c.; also Ajax before taking the fatal leap (Soph. 
Aias 856), exclaims o? 3 d paevvĝs juépas Tó viv oédas, kal rov duppev- 
Ty» "HAwov mpocevvémno. 

1. 209. oyv, addressed to the leader of the Chorus. Cp. l. 131. 

Exit MAmsERVANT. The Chorus now divides as before, 1. 77. [Her- 
mann distributes the following Strophe among five Choreutae, making 
a similar division in the Antistrophe, 1. 226.) 

ll. 213-243. Cnorus, ‘Is there yet no deliverance? I fear there is none, 
but let us not cease our prayer. Great Pæan, if thou canst, hear and save! 
But see! yonder comes Alcestis, with her husband. Mourn, cry aloud, 
Pherean land! the best of women is departing. Never more will I praise 
wedded life; such sorrow hath it brought upon my king 

l. 213. tls môs mâ, a treble interrogative (but some MSS. omit ms). 
Cp. Helena 873 ri rapa wads Exe Oeoniopara; Tis dv=utinam, Cp. 
Soph. Oed. Col. 1100 ris dy @e@y cor révd dporoy dvip’ ldeîv oin; Com- 
pare más dy óAoípav, 1. 865. 

mépos kakâv, ‘way out of our troubles,’ like unxayày kaxGv, l. 222. 

l. 214. repa, the ‘deliberative’ subj. Cp.l.r3r n. The sense is, * Is 
any one coming who will tell us if all is over, or shall we take it for 
granted, and begin the ceremonies of woe at once (#8n).’ Observe the 
change of number in dypiBarwpeba. 

l. 219. 0eàv, a monosyllable, unless we omit the «ydp with some 
editions. But the reading is uncertain ; see note on the antistrophic 
line 233. 

1. 220. IIaáv. Cp. 1. gt n. 

l. 222. wapos To05e, ‘before now.’ Cp. ll. rz, 32. Ilápos as a pre- 
position is oftener used of place than of time, but in Androm. 1207 
we have Oavey oè xpíjv mápos Tékvov. [Hermann reads Tð’ pepes 
ToUro (i.e. for Admetus), and repeats eTévafov in the antistrophe, 
l. 236.] 

1. 229. &pa, here = nonne, usually = sum (as in ll. 341, 477). It is 
not in itself interrogative, being merely a strengthened form of dpa. 
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Cp. 1. 771. "Aka odayds, &c., means * enough to make one cut one's 
throat, and more than enough to make one hang oneself.’ Cp. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 125 rovro dn7 oùs dyxévyn. . [Suicide by the sword was thought 
more honourable than by hanging, as appears from Hel. 298— 


åoxhpoves này dyyxdvar uerápotoi, 
opayai 8 éxovow evyevés Te kal xaAÓv. 


But no such distinction is recognised here.] 

l. 230. odpavig, ‘high in air, Cp. Troad. 1088 Telyg otpávia. So 
*aeriae palumbes' Verg. Ecl. iii. 69. The double g in mweAdooat is 
another instance of Epic licence in Choral odes (cp. ll. 126, 127 n.). 
This one occurs even in iambic lines, as yelpeoo: l. 756, uéaaov éyxos 
Soph. Antig. 1236. i 

|l. 233. For év Dindorf reads ely to match the strophic line 219 (if 
yap be retained there). Cp. 1. 436, Soph. Antig. 1241 elv "Aibov Bópois. 
But both those passages are a reproduction of the Homeric phrase eiv 
"Albao Sdéporow Il, xxxiii. 179. In Hippol. 734 and Heracl. 893, where 
elvi appears in some editions, the MSS. read évi.] 

l. 237. papatvopévavy tap’ “Aav, ie. ‘wasting away (and going) to 
Hades,' the so-called * pregnant' construction of a preposition of motion 
with a verb denoting- rest; as in the well-known lines ‘I am wearing 
away to the land of the leal’ Cp. 1. 363 éxetoe xpoodéxa, Soph. Oed. 
Col. 1552 xpupow aap’ “Ardav. 

1. 238. ottrore dfjow, * I will Ever maintain,' not, as Monk and others 
take it semper negabo. This would give moré a sense which it cannot 
bear (see note on l. 198). (So Prof. Jebb on Soph. Aias 194. dou 
ornpiCes noré, rightly joins woré with dou, because it cannot by itself = 
dei wore.) For the sentiment cp. ll. 879 &c., also Medea 1081 &c., 
where the Chorus recount the advantages of a single life. In the Jon 
488 the contrary opinion is expressed, rò» daba Š' åroorvy® Bíov, 
@ Te orei, éyo. In each case Euripides is only making his characters 
say what is appropriate to the occasion, and not necessarily giving his 
own opinion. 

1. 240. Šors = quippe qui, * since having lost,’ &c. 

l. 241. ávAakóv, instead of the more usual form áprAakàv with the 
euphonic g (as in dufjporos, míumrAnja, &c.). Cp. fjumAakes l. 418. But 


ámAaxety, åmAaxdv, &c. are used when the first syllable is required to be 


short, as here. 

&Blwrov Buorevoe is an instance of oxymoron, a verbal paradox pro- 
duced by the combination of two opposite ideas. Cp. Bios dBiwros 
‘life that is no life,’ Hippol. 821, ydapos yapos Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1214. 

ll. 243-279. Alcestis is borne upon the stage by her attendants in a 
dying state, accompanied by Admetus and her two children. Her 
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ejaculations, uttered in the near prospect of death, are broken by pathe- 
tic appeals from her husband not to desert him. 

l. 243. "AX, &c. For addresses of dying people to the sun see note 
on l. 207. 

l. 244. Siva. Cp. Phoen. 164 åvepwxeos Dpópov vepédas. Euripides 
is supposed to be alluding to the theory of his master Anaxagoras con- 
cerning the revolution or ‘rotation’ of the heavens (weptxwpyois), which 
he elsewhere calls aidépos 5ópBos. [The name 8üm however appears 
to have been first -used by Democritus to describe the whirling motion 
(vortex) of atoms in the process of creation.) This theory is ridiculed 
by Aristophanes in the Clouds 878, where Zeus is said to have been super- 
seded by one * Dinus,' as king of the universe. But surely an appeal 
to the common phenomena of drifting or eddying clouds—the * heavenly 
dance o’ the fleet cloud-figure,’ as Mr. Browning renders it—does not 
necessarily involve any such philosophical allusion; though the words 
of Admetus (l. 251) Aicaov @eoàs seem to be meant as a remonstrance 
against the invocation of natural objects only. 

1. 245. The agitation of Alcestis is aptly expressed in lyric verse ; 
the calmer iambics of Admetus have a soothing effect. The train of 
thought is—' Yes, the sun sees our calamity, though the gods deal thus 
hardly with us.’ 

l. 249. tatp@as, as in Troades 164. Cp. marpoov Med. 430, yepaias 
Hec. 62, all according to regular practice. Some have unnecessarily 
substituted warpias, warpiov, &c. in these passages. [Hermann’s dis- 
tinction between márp:os, ‘ paternal,’ and marpĝos, ‘hereditary,’ does not , 
always hold good. Here, for instance, Alcestis regards Iolcos rather 
as her father’s home than as an hereditary possession. | 

1, 250. mpodgs. Cp. 1. 202 n. 

l. 252. 6lkomov oxddos. Cp. 1. 433, Lucian Charon ch. 1 ¿yQ 82 o)v 
Ouooníav ¿perro póvos, Zkáqos is the Lat. scapha (Hor. Od. iii. 29, 6), 
our ‘skiff.’ Fora description of Charon's office see Verg. Aen. vi. 302, 
&c. [The MS. addition of ¿z Aipyg (sc. "Axepovaolg) at the end of this 
line is probably a gloss to explain the allusion in oxdgpos, It does not 
suit the antistrophic line 258, unless the equally needless repetition of 
dyec Tis be there adopted, and even then it is doubtful whether the ¢ in 
Aiva can be shortened.] 

1. 254. Perhaps Aristophanes has parodied this line in Lysistrata 605, 
where an old man is taunted with the words ó Xdpow ce yare’ ov be 
wwdrves åváyecða. 

1. 255. Tá8e rol pe, &c. ‘these are the words with which he urges me, 
in his hurry to he gone.’ Taxuve ráðe = rábe Adyar Taxúvav. Cp. Soph. 
Aias 1107 Tà aéuy' En kóNat' éxeivous, =Aéye xoAá(Qov. Dante, Inferno 
iii. 110, represents Charon as striking the loiterers with his oar, ‘ batte 
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col remo qualunque s’adagia.’ [Another reading is od xarelpyes Tå? 
érouua, onepxopévars’ TaXÚvet, i. e. ‘you are delaying the preparations for 
those in a hurry; be quick!' "This has less authority than the other, 
and destroys the telling pause after kareípyeis.] 

1. 260. “Aas tis, ‘some phantom of Hades,’ i.e. ‘some form like 
Hades,’ nescio quod simulacrum Orci. Cp. Verg. Aen. i. 181 ‘ Anthea si 
quem,' i.e. * any one such as Antheus.' 

l. 261. des, ‘unhand me,’ said to the supposed phantom. Then 
finding resistance useless she exclaims otav óðóv, &c. 

1. 204. éx è rüv —ék robrav sc. $íAov. Cp. 1. 883, where rijs= 
Taúrns, Soph. Oed. Col. 742 ix 8ë Trav påMor éyó. [Others make èr 
Tov = ¿k TOvOe, ‘next to these, like éx 56 ras GOéjuv Aesch. Eumen. 2. 
But paora seems to imply that Admetus speaks of himself as chiefest 
among her mourning relatives.] 

l. 272. xaípovres Sp@rov =‘ farewell and live on,’ vivite et valete 
(Monk). Cp. ll. 325, 437, though in the latter passage xaípovca has 
the additional sense of ‘ rejoicing.’ 

.l. 273. 168’ éros, i. e. the word ‘ farewell.’ 

l. 275. wpés oe Oedv. Cp. 1, 1098, Hippol. 607 © mpós c€ vyovárov, 
Soph. Phil. 468 mpos viv ge varpós, &c. The language of emotion puts 
the pronoun cë first, but not before the preposition, as this would 
imply a contrast between cë and Oem, &c. which is not intended. This 
construction was imitated by Latin poets, as “per ego te deos oro’ 
Ter. Andria iii. 3, * per vos et fortia facta? Verg. Aen. x. 369. 

7TÀ(s (also +óxXua l. 277). See on érAnv la. — 

l. 277. éva, ‘up!’ with the force of a verb, —áváera. Cp. Soph, 
Aias 1. 194 AA dva ¿£ é6pávow. 

1. 279. év oot éopév, &çc.= ¿y aol ZoTu Hyas kal (fv xal ph Cy, i.e. 
* our life or death depends upon thee.' 


ll. 280-368. Arcksris. * Hear, O Admetus, my last wishes. I have given 
my life for you; grant me this one favour in return, and let no stepmother 
come between these children and their lawful rights. I fear me much, my 
daughter, you will have to mourn a mother's loss, when you most need her 
aid. But my time draws near; farewell, and forget me not, the best of ` 
wives and the best of mothers!’ | ApwETUS, ‘This will I do; fear not. 
Childreu I have enough, and these shall be my solace when thou art gone. 
All my life long will I mourn thy loss ; no sound of mirth or revelry shall 
again be heard in my halls. Thy image shall be laid upon my couch; this 
I will embrace, cold comfort though it be. Visit me, if thou can'st, in my 
dreams! Had I the tongue of Orpheus, I would surely descend to Hades 
and bear thee thence. But there await my coming, since not even in death 
may we be disunited.’ 
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1. 281. AéEar éw mot, &c. ‘I wish to tell you what I desire (to have 
done). @©éàw implies power to effect one's purpose, BovAopa states 
a desire which it may or may not be in one's power to accomplish. 
Alcestis could state her wishes, but it would devolve upon Admetus to 
carry them out. Thus in l. 285 àv i0eXov is * whom I chose’ to wed, in 
l. 287 oùe 20éXmoa, ‘I did not choose,’ but cp. Hom. 77. xxiv. 226 el 8é 
pot alga reOvdpeva . . . BovAopga, ‘if it is my fate to die, I am ready to 
submit) Hence the colloquial phrases BovAe dpdcw, &c. * would you 
like me to tell [This distinction is not always observed; indeed some 
explain 6éAw and BoúXoga, here in exactly the reverse way, making 
0£Ao Aéfat dependent on the permission of Admetus, and BovAopa: the 
expression of her own feelings. But instances such as those in ll. 285, 
287, are decisive as to the stronger force of é@éAw. The application of 
Boúàopa: in Homer to the will of the gods is not really exceptional, 


- since with them the power to act always accompanies the will.] 


ll. 282-287. This sentence is complicated by the insertion of a second 
principal verb 0vjoxw after #6éAnoa. Hence some have proposed to 
simplify it by beginning a fresh clause at mapóv, or by reading «ove or 
ovdé for od« in 1. 387. But the passage appears to be quite genuine as it 
stands; though it may be well in translating to repeat sapov before 
oxetv, ‘but, though I might have had any husband of the Thessalians 
whom I chose, yet I preferred not to live,' &c. 

1. 282. oè mpeoPevoven = mporiudoa, 1.155. IIpeoBevew properly de- 
notes the respect due to old age. Cp. Hippol. 5 rots pév aéBovras rápà 
mpeaBeóo kpárp. Similarly in Latin cp. Cic. ad Atticum vii. 3 ‘quod 
honestius, id mihi est antiquius, i.e. ‘of more value.’ 

1. 283. ka racrfjcaca, perhaps = rojoaca, sc, cé, lit. ‘having caused 
you to see the light instead of living myself.’ But «a@:ordva: with infin, 
in this sense is rare. It is safer to take (ce) pôs róð’ eloopay as = TÓv 
adv Bíov, i.e. * having secured your life in exchange for mine.’ 

1. 288. ébevodpyy, sc. ddpay #Bns. 

l. 291. wadGs pév, &c. ‘though they had reached a fit time of life for 
dying gloriously,’ or ‘with credit to themselves.’  *Hxov atrots = 
jkóvrov avrav, and #woy is the so-called ‘accus. absolute,” like wapdv, 
1. 284. éfdv, bófav, rvxóv, &c. "Hxev is lit. ‘to arrive at’ a certain 
point, hence ‘to be situated’ in it, so that KaA@s fjkew Blov is ‘to be well 
situated in respect of age. Cp. Hdt. i. 30 rod Blov ed fj«ovri, v. 62 
xpupárow eb fxovres, Electra 753 nôs á'y&vos fjkouev ; For the sen- 
timent respecting old age cp. ll. 643, &c. (where however Admetus 
adds an argument based upon the comparative worthlessness of his 
father's life), also Cic. de Senect, ch. 19. ‘Quid est tam secundum 
naturam, quam senibus emori ?' 

1. 295. wv, imperf., ‘I should now be living.’ Alcestis speaks as 
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though she were already dead. [Some wrongly read é(nv, which is a 
later 2 aor. form arising from é(ys, ¿Ç? of the imperf., whence also come 
the imperat. (961. But the 3rd pl. is always &(ov.] 

1. 299. elev (3rd sing. for ef, not shortened from etgaav), * be this as it 
must, ‘a formula of resignation. Alcestis passes from the ungrateful 
thought of the parents’ conduct to what she had most at heart, the 
welfare of her children. 

l. 300. dflav piv ottrore, ‘no due equivalent.’ Cp. Hom. ZI. ix. 401 
ov yap tpo yvxtjs åvrágiov od’ 60a $aciv "IAtoy ¿krño0ai, &c. 

1, 303. €irep, ‘since,’ stating a fact. Cp. 1. 200 p., also 1. 326 n. 

l. 304. dvdoxou Šeo-móras sc. dvras, ‘allow them to be (lit. ‘submit 
to their being’) rulers.” Cp. Med. 74 kal ravr’ 'Iácow waidas éfavégera 
waco xovras. 

1. 305. émyhpys, &c. * marry over the heads of these children’ (as we 
say). Cp. l. 373. “Em-yapeiv is to take a second wife, like the Lat. 
inducere, as in Pliny Epist. 33 * novercam filiae induxerat.’ This is one of 
the many passages in the classics dealing with the subject of step- 
mothers, whose cruelty has at all times been proverbial. Cp. Ion 1025 
$0ovety yap pact pnrpuidv Tékvois. Hesiod, Works and Days 823, speaks 
of lucky and unlucky days as pyrepes and pyrpual respectively, and 
Aeschylus, Prom. V. 727 calls the dangerous rocky coast of Salmydessus 
a pnrpua vewv, In an epigram of Callimachus we are told how a boy 
went to place a garland on his stepmother's tomb, which fell upon him 
and crushed him, out of pure spite as the verses suggest! A law of 
Charondas of Thurium enacted that none should be members of the 
senate who had brought a stepmother into their families. In Latin we 
have such passages as Hor. Epod. v. 9, 1 ‘Quid ut noverca me in- 
tueris?' and the expressions *novercales stimuli,’ * novercalia odia’ in 
Tacitus; also the Vergilian epithets ‘injusta,’ ‘saeva,’ ‘mala’ applied 
to a stepmother. On the other side it is but fair to quote the words 
which Propertius, v. 11. 85, &c., puts into the mouth of the dying 
Cornelia : 

*Seu tamen adversum mutarit janua lectum, 
Sederit et nostro cauta noverca toro, 

Conjugium, pueri, laudate et ferte paternum ; 
Capta dabit vestris moribus illa manus. 

Nec matrem laudate nimis; collata priori 
Vertet in offensas libera verba suas.' 

l. 311. múpyov péyav, ‘a strong tower of defence, a common and 
obvious metaphor often used in Scripture. Cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1200 
OaváTow 3° ¿uQ xopq wipyos dvéora. So arx in Latin, as in Livy vii. 29 
* arcem finitimorum Campanos adorti.’ 

[l. 312. This line (inserted at the foot of the page) is an obvious 
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repetition of l. 195. It has been defended as showing how the father 
might act in defence of his son; but such explanation is superfluous, 
nor would the line, if retained, be adequate for that purpose. More- 
over the verb should rather be in the subjunctive than in the indicative 
—* whom he may address,’ &c.] 

l. 314. Troas after môs is another instance of double interrogation 
(seel 213 n.). “How wilt thou prosper in thy maidenhood, and what 
sort of a consort to thy father wilt thou find?’ Tarpt goes closely 
with ov, ‘ father’s-consort’=‘stepmotber.’ [Reiske’s proposed altera- 
tion to roias ... # cov is therefore unnecessary. | 

ovluyov. In l. 921 the other form es(v£ occurs. So fv and á$vyos, 
yopyow and yépywmos, dduns and ddpnros, &c. were used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

1. 315. ph=‘I fear lest, &c. In these phrases there is no real 
ellipse of 5é0o1xa ; rather it may be said that ‘the Greek language 
formed through this 47) with the subjunctive, and a certain emphasis of 
utterance, sentences expressive of care or admonition, just as there are 
sentences expressive of a wish, request, or interrogation’ (Buttmann). 

1. 316. &ad6e(pm, i.e. ‘spoil your chances of making a good match,’ 
in order to make way for one of her own daughters. 

l. 317. The stress is on pfjrqp, ‘you will have no mother to arrange 
your marriage.’ Nuppevew is here transitive as in Iph. in Aul. 885 
'"AxiAXet waida vuppévaovea onv. Cp. dppavedoa l. 165. Like other 
verbs in -ebw (as SovAeva, &c.) it is usually intransitive; cp. Soph. / 
An:ig. 816 ’Axépovre vvpuoebao. 

l 321. où’ és Tp(rqv, &c. Alcestis means to say, ‘I shall die, not 
to-morrow, nor the day after, but on this very day.’ So far is plain, but 
there is a difficulty about ugvós. Some refer it to the known custom 
of demanding payment of debts on the first day of the month, and 
suppose that indulgent creditors may have allowed three *days of 
grace;' but there is no further evidence of this. Others refer to a 
supposed law obliging condemned criminals to drink the hemlock 
within three days after their sentence. Whether such a law ever 
existed it is needless to enquire, since umvós would still remain unex- 
plained. No satisfactory solution has as yet been proposed, but the 
reading appears to be sound. 

l. 322. Aé£opas, in a passive sense, ‘I shall be reckoned.’ Cp. oTe- 
pfjaec0e Hippol. 1460, brò rav lmréov où BAdyovra: Thuc. vi. 64. In 
some instances a reflexive force is possible, as in Plato Crito ch. 54 
nadevoovra: ‘they will get an education,’ but not always. Originally | 
the distinction between the forms in -gopa and -0500pat seems to have ; 
been less strongly marked; hence the shorter form was often used for 
convenience. j 
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1. 323. xalpovres e0bpa(vouo@e, See on 1. 272. 

l. 325. pmrTpós, sc. dpiorns from the preceding line. 

1. 326. mpd TovTov, &c. ‘I am not afraid to vouch for his doing it.’ 
Cp. Hom. 7l. v. 830 pnd’ á(eo 0oüpov “Apna, Orest. 1116 ove á(oya:. 
(“A¢oua: is probably another form of yapa (cp. épyov and &é(o)), the 
radical meaning being that of astonishment and awe.] 

l. 327. The readings vary between efrep ápapráve and fjvmep ápap- 
Távp. The first means ‘since he is not (as a fact) wanting in sense,’ 
(cp. 1. 303 n.) ; the second ‘if he do not (at some future time) lose his 
senses.” 

1. 331. mpoopôéyğerar, ‘shall have anything to say to me’ as a 
husband’ (Paley). Tóv8’ ávBpa must be taken together in the usual 
sense -épué, Cp. ll. 690, 1084. In the Hippolytus 860 Theseus says 
of his deceased wife Pheedra, Aécrpa «ydp Tà Onotws obw gor: 8SQpá 0' 
Aris elaecow yuvh. 

1. 333. &AAws, ‘besides, i.e. be she beautiful as well as noble. Cp. 
1.533. [So dAdAos in such sentences as dvOporro: xai rà dAXa mpóBara, 
‘men and cattle besides,’ od« v xópros oÜre dAXo SévBpov, Xen. Anab. i. 5.] 

ékmpemeoTáTy, ‘of such surpassing beauty,’ instead of simply saying 
ofres txmpenhs in continuation of the preceding line. [Perhaps the 
right reading is ebmpemeoráry.] 

l. 334. &Àus 56 ma(bov, &c. ‘I have children enough already; in 
these I pray that I may be blest,’ (pointing to them as they stood by). 

1. 336. érhovov, the period fixed by Admetus for the public mourning 
(l. 431). The usual time at Athens seems to have been thirty days. 
Ovid, Fasti iii. 134, mentions a year as the time at Rome for a wife's 
mourning after the death of her husband. Ilév8os rò aóv— ' mourning 
for thee’ answering to the ‘objective’ genitive (1. 426). Cp. Aesch. 
Persae 699 T3)v epi alb  ue0cís =‘ reverence toward me, Hom. Od. xi. 
202 ods Te mó0os cá Te pnŠea,. 

1. 339. Ady@ ...€pyq, a common rhetorical antithesis, much af- 
fected by Thucydides. Cp. Phoen. 526 oùx eb Aévew xpi) pÀ "mi Tois 
€pYyous &aAoís. Admetus urges this complaint with great force against 
his father, 1. 614, &c. Plato, Symposium ch. 7, says that Alcestis ‘so 
far surpassed the parents of Admetus in affection for him, as to make 
them appear strangers in comparison, and relatives only in name.’ 

l. 341. &pa — nonne, Cp. 1. 229 n. 

1. 343. kópovs, ‘carousals,’ properly * bands of revellers,’ as in Aesch. 
Agam. 1188, where Cassandra speaks of the Furies in Agamemnon's 
house as a xpos Óvaveymros £o. 

1. 344. karetxe, ‘used to fill,’ of sound, as in Soph. Philoct. 10 sarei? 
det wav arparóneboy Svogpnpias. 

l. 346. AlBuv avAédv, called Aifus Awrós in Helena 170, Troades 543. 
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Flutes were made from the wood of the lotus, an African tree. Aaxety 
here —docai, ‘ to sing,’ as in Hippol. 55 &àpos AéAakey. It is a primitive 
word of sound, used of the ringing of metal in Hom. Il. xiv. 25 Aáxe 
xaAxós, and of speech (but in a mock heroic strain) in Aristoph. Ack. 
410 Tí AéAaxas ; —* what did you say?’ 

l. 348. Sépas rò adv, &c. This peculiar method of consolation may 
seem strange to us, and has been severely criticised. But, as Professor 
Paley observes, “the Greeks had a deeper feeling for sculptured forms 
than we can pretend to realise;' and Euripides here, as elsewhere, trans- 
fers the ideas and manners of his own time to that in which his scene is 
laid. Aeschylus, Agam. 406, represents Menelaus as so overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of his Helen, that not even the grace of edpoppor 
koXoccoí could console him ; and in Propertius v. 11. 83 the shade of 
Cornelia addresses Paullus thus :— 

* Atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra loqueris, 
Ut responsurae singula verba jace.' 
[Joddrell quotes an epitaph at Naples by one Bernardino Rota on his 
wife :—‘ Infelix ille, qui mortua Portia cum ea sepeliri debuit. En! 
hie fingi pertulit, ut quando aliter nequit, marmorea conjuge frui 
liceat."] 

l. 352. Cp. Helena 35 kal oxe? p’ Éxew, reviv Sdnnow, oùk Éxov. 
For répyjav, the accus. in apposition to the sentence, see 1. 7 n. 

l. 353. olpar, ‘to be sure,’ “no doubt,’ sane. Cp.1. 565. It is often 
ironical (credo and ut puto) as in Med. 311 cà 8’, olpai, aappovav &bpas 
rade, * of course you did all this discreetly.’ 

1. 354. åmavriolyy, ‘lighten,’ properly said of pumping water out of 
a ship's hold. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 84 r@v8' dnavrAjoa vróvov. Similarly 
in Hippol. 767 a man is said to be ómépavrAos ovppopĝ, lit. ‘ water- 
logged.’ 

l. 355. d$íAovs... wap, either a change from plural to singular, 
as in Androm. 421 olkrpà yàp rà 8uoTux? Bporots maor, «ay Bupatos 
&v kvp[j or else mapp is impersonal, ‘it may be allowed’ to see them. 
[Others read $íAos, i.e. ‘a friend is a pleasant thing to see? cp. Kvmpis 
ov popnrdév Hippol. 445, ‘triste lupus stabulis! Verg. Ecl. iii. 80, &c.] 

l. 357. Cp. Iph. in Aul. 1211 &c., where the maiden, pleading for 
her life, exclaims, ef uà» ròv ’Oppéws elxov, à narép, Adyov . . . lvra0 
av 3A00v. Also Moschus iii. 122 on the death of Bion, el 8vráyav 6, 
ús 'Op$eis karaBás .. . kiya ray’ àv és bópov Abov TIXovreos. 

l. 358. &or’ ñ, corrected from ds rjv. Kópo was used without the 
article as a title of Persephone (like BaciAevs for the king of Persia). 
For xelvys referring to the nearest noun cp. 1. 8 n. 

l. 359. xgAfjcavra. Cp. Hor. Od. iii. 11, 15 ' Cessit immanis tibi 
blandienti janitor aulae.' . 

F 
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l. 361. oti kory. Cp. 1. 428 čs 7° èm wama .. . Te. 

1. 362. éoyov — xáreoxov, ‘should hold me back.’ The pres. is com- 
monly foxw in this sense. For the plural verb after}... $ cp. Hec. 87 
"EAévov yuxiy Q Kacavópas, &s por xplvwor dveipous. Here the idea is 
suggested of Charon and Cerberus combining their strength. 

cv Blov = e vivam, as in Bacch. 1339 adv xadedpice Biov. 

1. 363. éxetoe, ‘ yonder,’ a vague euphemism for the other world. 
For the adverb of motion, ‘expect me when I come thither,’ see 
l. 237 n. 

l 364. This points to a definite belief in the possibility of reunion 
after death, depending (as the «áp in the next line implies) in some 
measure upon the bodies being buried in one tomb. In the Orestes 
1053 Electra prays that one coffin may receive her brothers corpse 
and her own, and in Homer Od. xxiv. 76 the bores of Patroclus are 
laid with those of Achilles. An epitaph by Boethius Torquatus, in 
the 8th century a.p., concludes thus :— 

‘Ut thalami cumulique comes, nec morte revellar, 
Et socios vitae nectat uterque cinis.’ 

1. 365. ké6po:s. Cp. 1. 160. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxiv. 5 says, ‘Cedrus 
defuncta corpora incorrupta aevis servat. The Egyptians used cedar 
oil in embalming (Hdt. ii. 87). Sandys, Travels, book ii., speaks of 
the *juice of cedars, which, by the extreme bitterness and siccative 
faculty, hath preserved [the bodies] uncorrupted.’ 

l. 366. ool, after ratow aùraîs, ‘the same coffin with thee.’ Cp. 
Elect. 320 és tatrd Baivwy üpuar' éxporrg warpl. The expression 
wheupad éxreivac would be inaccurate if the corpse of Alcestis was to 
be burnt, as is implied in mpós råpov re xal wupdv, l. 608. The 
bodies of the dead were sometimes buried and sometimes burnt; in 
the latter case the ashes were collected and entombed. The verbs 
0á&TT€w and sepelire denoted either process. 

1.368. This line also (cp. ll. 182, 253) is parodied in the Acharnians 
895, where Dicaeopolis addresses a fine eel 490? yàp 0aváv more coU 
x&pis env. évrerevrAavopévos—' dressed with beet-root’! Aristophanes, 
we should think, might well have spared such a passage as this. 

Ll. 369-434. Conus. ‘I too, as a friend, will share thy sorrow. 
Arc. ‘ Hear now, my children, your father's promise! (to ApmEtus) Receive 
these children from my hands. Anm. ‘I do receive them, and what I have 
. said I will perform—Take me with thee, I pray, to the world below!’ 
Arc. ‘It cannot be; my death suffices —But my eye grows dim. Farewell, 
my children! farewell!’ Anm. ‘Ah me! I am undone.” Cuo. * The wife 
of Admetus is no more.’ EuMELUs. ‘My mother is gone; she has left me 
desolate. Hear, mother, thine own child who calls thee!’ Anm., * She hears 
not, nor sees thee; a hard fate is ours!’ Eum. ‘Sad indeed is my lot; 
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and thine ioo, my sister! In vain, father, didst thou wed, since she has 
gone before thee.’ Cuo. * Admetus, thou must bear thy fate, which comes 
not on thee alone.’ Anm. ‘I know it too well, But I go to make ready 
for the burial. Stay ye here, and raise the dirge. Let there be a whole 
years mourning throughout my realm, since she is worthy of all honour 
from me, who has given her life for mine.’ 

1. 369. kal phy, ‘be sure that” Cp. 1. 64 n. 

névĝðos tijade. See note on l. 336. 

1. 372. pù yopetv, ‘that he will not wed. Tage is the fut. from 
the primitive stem yap- of the verb. Cp. l. 1089. Homer uses the 
intermediate uncontracted form, as in J. ix. 391 o$8é juv ds yapéw. 
Afterwards yaphow was formed from yapéw, the pres. in use. 

1. 373. é$' tutv. See on ém-yhyys 1. 305. 

l. 375. êm rotae, ‘on these conditions.’ Cp. Phoen. 1240 ini Totobe 
3 teseícayro. So ¿ml robros, èp Gre, &c. [The anapaest in the first 
foot of an iambic line is freely employed by Euripides, but never by 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, except when the foot consists of a single 
word.] 

l 377. So the dying Cornelia entreats Paullus for her children, 
‘Fungere maternis vicibus, pater’ (Propert. v. 11. 75). Cp. the old 
ballad of the Babes in the Wood (Norfolk Tragedy) :— 

* You must be father and mother both, 
And uncle all in one? 

1, 378. Each ye in this line has its own force. ‘Sore need they will 
have, when they have lost you.’ Cp. Phoen. 554 Té 7 dpxodvé’ ixavd 
Tots ye odxppoory. 

1. 381. xpóvos paddg£e, repeated at 1. 1085. Thus Dido, in her trans- 
port of grief, exclaims, ‘Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furoris’ 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 433). 

obdéy, i.e. non-existent, and therefore incapable of grieving you. 

1. 382. This is a practical comment upon Admetus’ words dpr: pav- 
6áro 1.940. In the bitterness of parting he asks for what, if granted, 
would have made his wife’s self-sacrifice futile. There is a quiet dignity 
in her reply, which is almost as much as to say, ‘ One life is enough, 
and that life might have been your own, but now, by your act, it is 
mine.' 

1. 383. of mpoOvhoxovres. When a woman speaks of herself in the 
plural, she uses the masculine gender. Cp. Soph. Elect. 399 weoobped’, 
el xp, rarpi Tpwpoúpevoi. [She may however use a plural verb only, 
and proceed with a participle in the fem. sing., as in Zph. in Tauris 349 
Trypione0a, Soxoúo” 'Opéergv pyxés’ arov Brérecv.] 

l. 384. 6 Satpov, &c. In accusing destiny Admetus ignores the fact 
that it was all his own doing. Cp. 1. 382 n. 
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1. 385. arórewov is * proleptic, i.e. expresses the effect of Bapbyeraz, 
€ My eye is weighed down in darkness. Cp. l. 35 n. 

1. 387. às otxér’ obcav oùbév, ‘as a thing of nought now. Cp. 
1. 381 n. l 

1. 389. Here Alcestis in her turn is forced by the agony of the mo- 
ment to say what was not strictly true, since her act had been voluntary. 
Cp. 1. 17. But how true to nature is the whole scene! 

1. 391. tpoA«Gres, ‘abandon me,’ like mpodotvar in Il. 202, 250. So 
TpoAurotca ]. 396. [Some render the mpó, ‘ prematurely,’ but spoAetreiw 
means rather ‘to go forth and leave.') 

With the word yatpe Alcestis breathes her last, so that ‘we have 
death literally acted on the stage' (Paley). This is also the case in the 
Hippolytus 1457, where however the hero veils his face, that the moment 
of death may not be apparent. (Horace, Ars. Poet. 185, lays down the 
rule, *ne pueros coram Medea trucidet; but there is a wide difference 
between such harrowing exhibitions and a quiet death-scene like 
this.] 

l. 394. The part of Eumelus was recited by one of the Chorus from 
behind the scenes, while the child acted it on the stage. Hence such a 
part was called zapacgñviov or napaxopyynua, Thus in the Andromache 
1. 504 the child Molossus laments in concert with his mother. Usually 
children had no speaking part assigned them, e.g. in Iph. in Aul. 1241 
Iphigenia begs her infant brother to intercede for her life, exclaiming 
ov, cvayrüv Alaceral o’ 60, © warep. In Soph. Aias 550 Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces at some length, but the boy does not reply. The 
children of Medea (Med. 1271) are heard crying out behind the scenes, 
but do not appear. Müller, Lizerature of Greece, p. 360, observes that 
* Euripides brings children on the stage more frequently than his pre- 
decessors, perhaps for the same reason that made people produce their 
children to the judges, in order to touch their hearts by the sight of 
their innocence and helplessness.’ 

pata, here ‘mother,’ usually “nurse =+pó@os, as in Hippol. 243, 
Hom. Od. ii. 372, xix. 500, where Telemachus and Odysseus respec- 
tively address Euryclea by this venerable title. [The root in pai-a 
=“ great, being softened from that of péy-as, mag-nus, &c., as in 
maior and in our own migh-t, H. G. mach-t. Hence Maia, the ‘great 
mother, was identified with Ag-uryp, or Mother Earth; cp. Aesch. 
Choeph. 45 & yata pata.) 

1. 396. TpoÀAvroóca. Cp. l. 391 n. 

Gpov Blov is something like ody Biov l 362 n. only here fov is 
more strongly emphasised,—' having abandoned the substance of my 
life,’ i.e. ‘having abandoned me when I most needed her support.’ Cp. 
the words of Alcestis, 1. 379 dre (av xptv pw, dwépxopar káro, 
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l'Aués, or duds is Doric for ñuérepos, but used for épós, as #uets for 
éyw, by the tragedians.) 

l. 397. TAdpov, ‘cruel,’ lit. ‘one who can bear’ to do cruel things. 
See note on é7Any 1. I. 

l. 403. veocroós, ‘ chick,’ used of a young child, as in Androm. 442, 
Heracl. 240, Troad. 746, and elsewhere. So pullus in Latin; cp. Hor. 
Sat. i. 3. 45 * appellat pullum, .. . male parvus si cui filius est.’ 

l. 407. povóooAÀos, ‘desolate, properly used of a ship without 
convoy. 

parpés depends on Aeíroyat; cp. Tos 680 AeAeuipév Tékvow. 

Ó malv éy. Cp. Soph. Track. 104 à moXAAG poxOyoas éyw. 

oxérhua £pya, ‘a cruel fate.’ Cp. 1. 469 n. 

l 412. ávóvar' évipdevoas, ‘a bootless marriage was thine.’ So 
Admetus had said, 1. 335, coU yàp oùe &vi)ue0a. — 'Avóvara is adverbial ; 
cp. Hippol. 1145 €rexes ávóvgra. Nuppevew=both uxorem ducere and 
nubere, but the latter is commonly vuppeveoOa:. It also means ‘to give 
in marriage,’ as unTnp oe vupdevoc, l. 317. 

l. 413. yhpws TéÀos, ‘the full time,’ or ‘completion of age.’ TéNos 
signifies perfection, not termination. So fj8gs réAos Med. 920, * the full 
- flower of youth.’ 

l. 417. Cp. Hippol. 834 :— 

ov gol rad’, Qva£, RAGE 51) uóvo rará, 
Tov per’ dAAow D decas xedvow Aéyxos. 

The same strain of consolation :—'the commonplace and vacant 
chaff well-meant for grain’ (Tennyson, In Mem. vi.)— is repeated 
ll. 892, 932. ‘ 

So the queen to Hamlet, i. 2. 7,— 

‘Tis common; all that lives must die.’ 
Cp. Cic. Tuse. Disp. iii. 33 ‘Ne illa quidem firmissima consolatio est, 
quanquam usitata est, zon tibi hoc soli. Prodest haec quidem, sed nec 
semper nec omnibus.’ 

l. 421. mpocérraTo, ‘lighted on me,’ as a bird swoops down upon 
its prey. Cp. Soph. Aias 282 rís.ydàp wor’ åpxù ToU Kaxov mpocérraro ; 

l. 422. GAAG goes with«rápeore, the clause éxpopay yàp . . . vexpoU being 
parenthetical, so that dp practically — àmeí, Often the verb with dAAd 
has to be supplied from the context, e.g. in Soph. Antig. 155 the 
Chorus breaks off exclaiming GAA’ öde yàp 829 BaciXeUs . . . Xopet, * but 
(we must pause) for here comes the king.’ Thus åAàà wáp (like sed 
enim or at enim) became a mere colloquial phrase=‘ but however,’ 
marking a sudden transition of thought, or introducing an imaginary 
objection. 

éxopdy, ‘burial.’ Cp. Aesch. Sept. c. Thebas 1024 dripov éxpopas. 
So éxpépey and éxxopl(ew = Odrrev, because of the sanitary law, which 
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forbade interment within the walls of a town. Ef%rre has the same 
meaning, as in Hor. Sat. iv. 5. 84 ‘anus est elata, Juv. Sat. i. 72 
* nigros efferre maritos, and even metaphorically, as * elata respublica’ 
Livy xxviii. 28. 

l. 423. àvrqxfjcare. The àszí refers to the antistropke of the follow- 
ing chorus, l. 445. 

l. 424. narva here = “a dirge,’ and is therefore properly addressed to 
Hades. Cp. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 869 "Aibg T’ ¿x0poy sauay' &mpéA Tav. 
Otherwise the mention of a paean so addressed would be remarkable, as 
we are distinctly told that Hades (or Thanatos) was not honoured with ` 
the paean, pévos 0c&y yàp Üávaros ob narwvi eras (Aesch. Niobe Fragment). 
Cp. Iph. in Tauris 185 potoay Tay ¿y podmais “Aidas Üpyet Bixa madyaoy. 
The fact is that rady (from waiew) meant both the ‘striker’ or ‘ de- 
stroyer,’ and also the ‘striker off’ (defensor) or ‘ averter" of evil, i.e. the 
‘healer.’ Cp. Il. 92, 220, Hippol. 1373, where the hero prays wai pos 
@dvaros naiv čAĝo. Usually the paean, or hymn of victory, was dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ Linus-song' or ‘dirge, which it was said to have 
superseded, as was symbolised in the myth of Linus overcome and slain 
by Apollo. 

xdérw0ev = ráro, an adverb of motion for one of rest. Cp. ll. 237, 
363 n., also Soph. Trach. 601 éws od rais Eewbev j-yopm tévais. 

ác'óv5o, ‘inexorable,’ whom no libations can appease. 

1. 426. For wévOovs, some read wévOos. Either construction is pos- 
sible after sowovcOa:, the gen. meaning ‘to make oneself a partaker of ° 
a thing, the accus. ‘to have it in common’ with another. 

yuvaxós, ‘for my wife.’ Cp. l. 336 n. 

l. 427. koupa Eupfike,, the usual sign of mourning. Cp. 1. 215. 

[Koupà (xelper) and £vpóv are variations of the same word, thus: 
the stem rep- (kvp-, kovp-) came by loss of an original o from oxep- 
(oxvp-, &c.), and this transposed becomes kavp-, &c, i.e. £up-.) 

peAayxipors mémÀots. Another reading is ueAapmégAq orodg. Nearly 
the same line as in the text occurs in Phoenissae 372. 

l. 428. pováparukas, ‘single horses, also called wéAgres and péy- 
immot. ZevyvvcO0a. means ‘to saddle’ one horse, as well as ‘to yoke’ 
a pair. Cp. Aristoph. Pax 127 xáv0apor (evgavr édabvay. The 
dunvé, ‘frontlet,’ is a poetic ornamental addition to the bare adj. 
póvos. So povdppovpov Epos, ‘sole defence, Aesch. Agam. 257; 
ducpareis Aóyxas, * double lances, Soph. Ant. 146; ómoÓórovs küpos, 
‘attendant train, Hippol. 54. (Aristophanes, Acharn. 671, parodies 
the Pindaric epithet A«rapáprrv£, applying it to a kind of sauce, @ac[av 
Acwapdprrv«Ka. | 

1. 429. ex5fp«, &c. So the Persians mourned for Masistius, opéas 
TE avTovs keíporres Kai Tovs immous (Hdt. ix. 24). According to Plutarch 
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the Thebans clipped their horses’ manes at the funeral of Pelopidas, and 
Alexander did the same at that of Hephaestion. Orders were also given 
that music should cease throughout the camp. 

1. 430. éxrAnpoupévas, (pres. part.) lit. ‘while twelve moons are ful- 
filling their,:course,’ i.e. fora whole twelvemonth. For the usual period 
of mourning see 1. 336 n. 

l 434. T&v. Two inferior MSS. read ripjs. Compare 1. 229 
dfia opayas with 1. 1060 dfia pot aéBew, but the personal construction 
with dgcos or dfia usually takes the passive infin. as dfia éor? ripacdar= 
digna est quae honoretur. 

The corpse of Alcestis is now carried into the house, Admetus fol- 
lowing with the children, 

Ll. 435-475. Cuorus. ‘ Daughter of Pelias, all joyous be thy dwelling 
in Hades! thé noblest that ever crossed the stream of the underworld. Oft 
in Athens and Lacedaemon shall the minstrels celebrate thy fame with lyre 
and song. O that I could bring thee back to life! for thou alone, in the 
flower of thy youth, wast found to redeem thy spouse from the grave. Light 
fall the mould of thy tomb, and woe to him, if he take another wife in thy 
stead! Rare indeed is his lot, who finds a consort like thee.’ 

l. 436. xalpovea combines the meanings of ‘farewell,’ and *may'st 
thou have joy in thy dwelling.' 

pot is the so-called dat. ethicus=‘I pray thou mayest,’ &c. 

This line is almost a quotation from Homer Il. xxiii. 179 xatpé uoi, à 
IlárpokAe, kal ely 'Atóao épo. Cp. l. 233 n. 

l. 437. Cp. l. 852, Herc. Fur. 607 i£ àvgMow guxQv "Aibov, Verg. 
Aen. vi. 534 ° tristes sine sole domos. Dante, Inferno iii. 23, speaks of 
the lower world as ‘l’ aere senza stelle.’ 

oixerevots = olxois, from olkérgs, properly ‘an inmate of the house,’ 
but generally ‘a servant. The verb oixerevew seems not to occur 
elsewhere. 

1. 438. (ere mopetoas. Cp. l. 150n. For Charon's office see 1. 
361 n. 

l. 443. For the two accusatives, one of the direct object, the other of 
the space travelled over, cp. Soph. Trach. 560 ôs rüv Ba6bppovv woTrapov 
... porous 140000 "wdépere. [So trajicere, as in Caesar B. G. i. 55 
‘equitum magnam partem flumen transjecit.'] 

mopevoas would strictly apply to Charon alone, as the ferryman of 
the dead, but he acts under the command of Hades. 

l. 445. *ToÀÀAá, adverbial = woAAdms. Cp. ávóvara l. 412 n. 

l. 446. povooréAot, * minstrels,’ lit. ‘versed in song.’ For roAeiv and 
its cognates see 1. 29 n. 

A song on the subject of Admetus and Alcestis, sung as a ' scolion’ 
at banquets, is alluded to by Aristophanes, Vespae 1238, and is also 
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mentioned by Athenaeus. It began, AšgñrTou Aóyov paday rots d-yabots 
pire. 

1. 447. xéAuv, the tortoiseshell, of which Hermes is said to have made 
the first lyre. Cp. Hor. Od. iii. 11. 5 ‘testudo resonare septem callida 
nervis.’ 

¿mr&rovov = érráxopõov, since the strings of the lyre differed by the 
interval of a tone or a semitone only. [The original lyre had only 
four strings (some appear to have had no more than three); but in 
650 B.c. Terpander is said to have added three more for the service of 
the gods.] | 

dAvpot vpvot represent epic as distinguished from lyric poetry, being 
recited without accompaniment ; though the lyre seems to have been 
used for preludes and interludes in the Epos. 

1. 449. The Carneia was the great Spartan festival of Apollo, cele- 
brated at the neighbouring town of Amyclae. It lasted nine days, from 
the 7th of the Carneian month (nearly corresponding with our August). 
In connexion with the praises of Apollo the story of Admetus would 
hold a prominent place. Callimachus in his Hymn to Apollo traces the 
progress of this festival from Sparta to the isle of Thera, and thence to 
the Greek colony of Cyrene on the coast of Africa. It was the Carneia 
that hindered the Lacedaemonians both at Marathon and Thermopylae 
(Hat. vi. 106, vii. 206). 

KvkAds, a probable emendation for Kondo, ‘the circling season comes 
round.’ [With the reading wUxAÀos, &pas is probably the acc. pl. after 
mep.wía gerat, ‘goes round the seasons,’ * though some take it as a gen. 
after ugvós.] 

l. 452. Àvrapatot, a favourite epithet of Athens, whose inhabitants 
prided themselves on the sunny splendour of their city and their joyous 
happy life—4e did Aaumporárov Baívovres GBpas al0£pos (Med. 830). 

. [Aristophanes, Equites 1329, has & rat Aumapai xal ioorépavor kal ápi(5j- 
Awroe AOHva:, but in the Acharnians 1. 640 he rallies his fellow-citizens 
on their fondness for the epithet Avrapós, which he says would apply 
equally well to anchovies or sardines !] 

l 457. Trepépvov. Cp. Hippol. 536 IIvu0(ois Tepéuvos. The word 
properly denotes a solid edifice, from «arépeos with the loss of the 
initial z. Cp. oréyos and tegere, scutum and «bros, arop-évrvju. and 
torus. 

l. 459. worapia vepTépg re koma = rury TorapoU veprépov, ‘the oar 
that dips in the stream of the under-world,' so that veprépg agrees in 
sense with the gen. implied in orauía. Cp. Soph. Elect. 857 éAwiiav 
kowordkav evrarpiiov T’ dporyai=trwidew rood  Tókov | eUrarpibov, 
* hopes from a noble brother.' 

1. 460. ida vvvawóv (like Homer's ĝia yvvawav, nérva Geaav, &c.), 
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‘dear among women.’ Cp. Verg. Aen. iv. 576 ‘sancte deorum.’ [This 
construction has been imitated in English, e.g. ‘ precious of all trees,’ 
Milton P. L. ix. 795.] - 

l. 461. atras=ceavrds. So with the first person, as in Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 138 aùròs atrod (—épavroU) Tor droaxed&S pcos, and in the 
plural, as in Plato, Phaedo xxv. e? jyas ávepéc0a: éavrovs. The pro- 
noun is simply reflexive, the person being indicated by the verb or some 
other word in the sentence. 

Gpetar, &c., i.e. ‘rescue your husband from death by taking his 
place, Inl. 46 5ápapr' ápehjas meant “putting his wife into his own 
place) *AyeiBew means both ‘to give’ and ‘to take in exchange,’ but 
the middle is oftener used in the latter sense. See note on dpeivacdat 
TrüAas l. 752. . , 

l. 463. xovda co, &c. Cp. Tibullus ii. 4. 28 ‘terraque securae sit 
super ossa levis.’ So in one of Byron's Occasional Pieces, the wish is 
expressed, ‘Light be the turf of thy tomb,’ and in another— 


* O snatched away in beauty's bloom 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb.’ 


In the Helena 852 Menelaus says that the gods make light the mould 
over the brave man's tomb, but thrust the coward's corpse into a solid 
mound of earth. This feeling, natural at all times, had a stronger sig- 
nificance when the departed spirit was believed to share the fortunes of 
the body. [Lucian ridicules this belief, when he represents the shade 
of Mausolus as burdened by the weight of his marble monument.] 

l. 468. Here a line has been lost, containing the principal verb, and 
answering to l. 458 in the strophe. It may have repeated the statement 
that Alcestis died for her husband, or that Admetus was doomed to die. 

l. 469. oyerAlw, ‘hard-hearted.’ Cp. 1. 407. In l. 741 it means 
* stout-hearted,' in 1. 824 ‘miserable.’ All these meanings spring from 
the original sense of ‘ bearing’ and ‘ enduring,’ implied in exety (&xo). 

1. 473. Tovavrns ely pot, &c. A general sentiment, not suited to the 
persons of the Chorus, who are old men. Prof. Paley would render it, 
* give me such a partner.' 

o'vvb5váBos, adj. with dAóxov, ‘such a dear wedded wife as this.’ 

[Tó, corrected from the MS. reading roro to match el 8é rı in the 
strophic line 463. See note on ¿< è ràv l. 264, and cp. ll. 767, 937.] 

l. 474. &Avwos, transitive, ‘causing sorrow,’ as in Bacchae 432 olvov 
Téppev áAvmov. The passive sense * unpained' is more common. 

1. 476. From this line to 1. 568 is the second ‘episode’ of the play. 
See note on l. 135. Enter Heracıes with his club and robe of lion- 
skin. He accosts the Chorus. The sudden change of scene at this 
moment is very effective. 
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Ll. 476-508. HEEACLEs. ‘Fs my lord Admetus within?’ Cuorus, ‘He 
is; but what quest brings thee hither?’ FeR. * Eurystheus hath sent me to 
Thrace to fetch the horses of Diomede’ Cuo. * 'T'will be a struggle of life 
or death for thee; these steeds rend the flesh of men. Her. ‘I shun no 
toil, nor is this conflict my first. But their master—whose son is he?’ 
Cuo. ‘ The son of Ares.” Her. ‘ How persistent is my fate, always to fight 
with the children of Ares! But Alcmena’s son never trembles at a foe.’ 
Cuo. ‘ Here is Admetus himself, the lord of this land.’ 

1, 476. kopfrras, ‘villagers, =-yeiroves, i.e. dwellers in the district 
round Pherae. From very early times Thessaly comprised a number 
of separate communities (móAes), of which Pherae, Pharsalus, and 
Larissa were among the most important, each having its cluster of 
dependent villages. 

l. 477. For the force of &pa in questions cp. ll. 229, 341 n. 

Kvyxáve, prob. the subj. mood, * may I (expect to) find ? but it may 
be the indicative, just as we say ‘do I?’ for ‘shall I?’ 

l. 480. Pepaiov is the best MS. reading ; others read Pepalwv. 

npoofijva — Gore mpooBfvai, but the Greek infin, like the English, 
can express a result, very nearly equivalent to a purpose. [This is 
imitated by Latin poets, as Verg. Aen. i. 527 * Libycos populare Penates 
venimus. '] | 

1. 481. Tipw@ic, Eurystheus was king of Mycenae, but both Tiryns 
and Mycenae were in the territory of Argos. Hence the epithets 
‘ Argive, ''Tirynthian, and ‘Mycenaean’ were promiscuously applied 
to Heracles and Eurystheus. 

l. 482. kal wot. See latter part of note on «ai mas l. 142. 

l. 483. Térpopov Gppa. Cp. l. 66. For péra, ‘in quest of,’ cp. 1. 
46 n. “Appa is the chariot and horses, or perhaps the horses alone; 
cp. Hippol. 1229 rérpopov éxpaivaw dxov. So in Verg. Georg. iii. gt 
* currus Achillei’ =‘ equi.’ ! | 

l. 484. kv, originally from ji) ody, indicates surprise,—' Are you then 
ignorant ?’ implying ‘surely you must be.’ 

1. 487. ámevmeiv, lit. ‘to say wo to’ anything, hence ‘ decline’ or * faint 
at, from the idea of saying that one can do no more. Cp. 1. 737 n. 
In the latter sense it usually takes the dative, and some MSS. read 
rois wévors here. [But in Andromache 87 åmavõĝs èv naxols (Koun cots 
means * you renounce’ or ‘fail your friends in trouble."] 

l. 489. mpõrov, in apposition with dyava,=‘ this would not be the 
first contest which I have undertaken. Cp. l. 648 xaAóv y dv róv5' 
aya’ jryavíao, Soph. Aias 1121 où yàp Bávavcov Tr)» Téxvny éxrnodpny, 
‘it was no vulgar art that I acquired.’ 

l. 490. Gv xparnoas, &c., cp. 1. 72 n. 

l. 493. el ph ye, &c., = nisi forte, ‘(easy enough) unless indeed, &c.’ 
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Cp. Heracl. 272, where Demophoon, being forbidden to strike a herald, 
answers el pn y ó Kfjpu£ coxppoveiy pabfoerat, ‘(but I will) at least if he 
do not learn discretion.’ 

l. 494. Aau|rmpats, ‘ ravenous,’ properly * quick-moving,’ since Aaujgpós 
by loss of A becomes at/mpós. Cp. AciBew and elfer and perhaps Aa- 
piscev and apiacay. | 

l 496. Cp. Here. Fur. 381 máAovs Acopndeos, al povimot pårvais 
áxáAw' é06aCov nd0aipa otra ^yévvot, xappovaiow ávbpoB pio: Ova Tpáme(o:, 
also Ovid, Mer. ix. 194:— 

* Quid quod Thracas equos humano sanguine pingues, 
Plenaque corporibus laceris praesepia vidi.’ 

[This story was afterwards explained away, as meaning that Diomedes 
spent all his substance in breeding horses; hence they were called ‘de- 
vourers of men.’] 

atpacw, ‘gouts of blood. Cp. Elect. 1172 veopdvas iv afpact. So 
in Verg. Aen. iv. 687 * atros siccabat veste cruores.' 

l. 497. Š Opé&pjas, ‘their keeper’ or ‘ breeder.’ Cp. Aristoph. Nubes 
109 Tots pacitavots obs rpébe, Acoyópas. 

l. 498. Daxpucov méÀrms. Cp. Rhesus 370 rù» (&xpuqoy méArav. 
[The intensive prefix (a- in (á-xpvaos, (Á-0eos, (a-werns, &c., is the same 
as ĝa- in $a-$oiwós, &c., and probably = š,é, i.e. ‘thorough.’] The gold- 
mines of Thrace were in the Pangaean mountains between Scapte Hyle 
and the Strymon, (Thuc. iv. 104.) 

méATys here=meAraoroy, as in Rhes. 410 Éppn£a méATQv. So xiMg 
immos Hdt. vii. 41,*a thousand horse,’ áaris pupia  ómAtrai, and in Latin 
arma often = armati. 

l. 499. Tóvbe, &c.,'this labour you speak of (cp. 1. 489 n.) is of a 
piece with my destiny,' i.e. to be always fighting with the sons of Ares. 

l. 500. mpòs almos, ‘uphill,’ i.e. ‘arduous.’ Cp. Hel. 1443 ÉAxovat 
0 Hiv Tpós Aéwas rds ovpQopás, ‘as we drag our fortunes uphill.’ 

l. 501, € xph, ‘since I must,’ stating a fact. Cp. 1. 327 n. 

l. 502. Lycaon the son of Ares is not mentioned elsewhere, but 
Heracles is said to have slain a Lycaon, the son of Peleus king of Pylos, 
at the siege of that town. The combat with Cycnus is alluded to in 
Herc. Fur. 391, and related at length in the Shield of Heracles, ascribed 
to Hesiod. 

l. 507. kal phv marks the entrance of a new character on the stage. 
Cp. ll. 611, 1006. 

Enter Apmerus. Ll. 509-567. Abm. ‘Hail, thou son of Zeus!’ HER. 
* Admetus, all hail! But why this garb of mourning? Is any one dead? 
thy children or thy sire?’ Ap. * These are alive and well; it is my wife's 
state that troubles me? HEr. ' Speakest thou of her as alive or as dead?’ 
ApM. ‘Knowest thou not her destiny? how lives she then?’ Her. ‘ Never 
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grieve before the time; but tell me, who is dead?’ Amm. ‘’Twas of à 
woman I spoke,—an alien, yet most dear’ Her. ‘Alas that I should find 
thee sorrowing ! I will even go elsewhere) Apm. ‘ That must not, that 
shall not be, Heracles! the guest-rooms are ready, and thou shalt have 
good cheer. (Exit HERACLES.) Ap. ‘Could I refuse the man who came 
to me as a guest? Or tell the truth, and so drive him from my doors? 
That were a blot upon my hospitable name, a calamity worse than all 
beside.’ 

l. 509. Alcmena, the mother of Heracles, was the daughter of 
Electryon, the son of Perseus, who claimed descent from Zeus. 

l 511. @Q¿Aou dv, sc. xalpew, in the sense of ‘rejoice,’ though 
Heracles had used it in the ordinary way of greeting. So in Hec. 426 
Polyxena exclaims xaîp’, à rexotca, to which Hecuba replies xalpovow 
GAXo, pgrpi © obk ~orw Tó0e. [Cp. Livy i. 28 (story of Lucretia) 
' quaerenti viro “Satin salvae?” ‘“‘ Minime," inquit, “quid enim salvi 
est mulieris amissa pudicitia ?” °] 

l. 512. +l xpfipa mpémets ; * why dost thou appear?’ IIpémeu is ‘to be 
conspicuous,’ ‘to show oneself, &c. Cp. 1. 1050, Hel. 1204 ds éoOnre 
Svopdppy mpéme, Aesch. Agam. 30 ó d$pvkrós mpéra, ‘the beacon is 
clear.’ [The radical meaning of mpémew seems to be that of coming 
close to.or pressing close upon the senses, generally of sight, but 
sometimes of hearing, as Bony wpémav Aesch. Agam. 312. Hence 
Conington in his note on Agam. 30 supposes it to be akin to prope, 
proprius, &c.) 

l 514. åm obv Tékvov. A preposition is often separated from its 
case by a participle such as oiv, uév, ror, &c. Sometimes two or more 
words are interposed, as in Plato, Crito xii. mpós uéy dpa ao: Tov varépa. 
So in Demosthenes, repli uiv roívvv, épgv éyw, robTov. 

l. 516. dpatos, * of ripe age,’ i.e. for the grave. Cp. Phoen. 968 abrós 
8', ¿y pal yàp (rana, Bi, Ovnoxew Zrodgos. So the: Lat. tempestivus, 
as in Verg. Georg. i. 250 ‘aut tempestivam silvis evertere pinum.’ 

l. 518. où phy, &c., ‘surely your wife Alcestis is not dead ?' 

l. 520. This question was too direct really to admit of evasion. 
The answer éorw te koixér éorw is not, like that of the maidservant, 
l. 141, admissible under the circumstances, since Alcestis could not now 
in any possible sense be said to be alive. 

l. 523. polpas, for potpay, by attraction into the case of the relative 
qs. Cp. Soph. Trach. 151 rór' dy Tis elaíborro . .. kakotaw ols Bapvvopat. 
This kind of attraction rarely occurs, except when the antecedent would 
otherwise have been in the accusative. 

l. 524. tepévnv, ° submitted) Euripides has been blamed for an 
oversight here in making Heracles aware of the self-sacrifice of Alcestis. 
See answer to this objection in the Introduction, p. xv. 
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l. 525. pverev, ‘ promised,’ as in l. 12. See also 1. 2 n. 

l. 526. és robe, lit. ‘till the fact,’ i.e. ‘till the time comes.’ [Some 
read róre, without authority. ] 

1.527. ‘He who is doomed is (as one) dead, and he who is dead is 
no more. The continuation of the argument would be ‘ but Alcestis 
is doomed, and therefore dead; hence I was right in saying oówér' gorw 
of her.’ But see note on |. 520. 

1. 528. A blunt remark, going straight to the point;—‘ being and 
not being are generally considered different things” Xwpis vop(ferar, 
lit. ‘are thought of apart” Cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 808 xépis ró T` eimeiv 
.ToÀAd kal rà kaipıa. [So du@(0 in Hom. Z. ii. 13 ob yàp ér' dudis 
addvaro: ppacovra, lit. ‘do not think on two sides,’ i.e. ‘are not divided 
in opinion."] ® 

l. 529. Admetus replies in effect—‘Z choose to regard a thing, when 
fated, as accomplished; you refuse to allow this, and each has a right 
to his own opinion.’ 

1. 530. Heracles, assuming that some one was really dead (and thus 
showing that he was not satisfied with Admetus’ quibble, l. 520, and 
its pretended solution), asks rís @{Awv ó xarGavdév; Admetus now enters 
on a new line of deception, turning upon the equivocal sense of the 
word ó0vetos. Hence arises the natural mistake, by which Heracles 
afterwards excuses his behaviour (ll. 810, 828, 1014). It is not till 
he announces his intention of going elsewhere (l. 538) that Admetus 
drops his equivocal language, and devotes himself to the task of de- 
taining his guest at all hazards. 

l. 531. Yuvaukós, &c., ‘it was a woman I meant just now,’ i.e. * when 
I spoke of burying a corpse.' 

pepvíjoOat = memorare, ‘to mention.’ 

1. 232. ó0vetos, probably from é6vos, i.e. one of the same tribe or 
nation, but not a kinsman (ovyyevfs). The inhabitants of Iolcos 
(i. 249) and Pherae would belong to the same é0vos. (Some derive 
é0vetos by transposition from vo@etos (vó0os), i.e. ‘a foreigner,’ but 
the two words appear to be from different roots.] 

1. 533. dAAws, ° besides,’ or ‘in another sense’ (Paley). Cp. 1. 333 n. 

dva ykata, ‘an intimate friend,’ Lat. necessaria. 

1. 537 broppamrets, ‘subjoin, but also implying some hidden design. 
Both parts of the compound suggest this; ró denotes crafty or * under- 
hand dealing (as éimypyero, ‘led him on craftily, Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 18), 
and Jarrev with its compounds (as ugxavoppáqos, &c.) has the same 
force, from the notion of ‘ patching’ or ‘stitching.’ 

[This is illustrated in Artaphernes’ remark to Histiaeus about the 
Ionic revolt (Hdt. vi. 1), rodro rò tmddnua eppatpas cú, éxeivos 52 
imednoaro, ‘this shoe was of your stitching, but he put his foot into 
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it! So suere in Latin, as in Terence, Phorm. iii. 2 ‘ne quid suo suat 
capiti, whence sufela, ‘a cunning trick."] 

1. 538. For dAAwv some read dAAny, but with less authority. [With 
the latter reading (constituting the figure called Hypallage) cp. Soph. 
Aias 860 marpQov orlas BáOpov, Trach. 994 Knvata xpymìs Bopëy, &c. 
In such expressions the two substantives form one notion, with which the 
adjective agrees.] For the order of words in the text cp. 1. 830 dvdpes 
iv $rAolévov 5d pots. 

l. 540. & póñor, § if he were to come,’ sc. dw ely with dxAnpds. Cp. 
Soph. Aias 921 ds dicpaios, el Bain, nóAo, * how timely would his coming 
be, if he were to arrive.’ 

l. 542. mapā kAa(ovov. A short final vowel is not usually lengthened 
before a mute and a liquid, unless the mute consenant be £, y, or 8. 
Cp. &pà kAGovca Elect. 1058. Here the close connection between the 
preposition and its case softens the effect. [In Soph. Antig. 689 we 
find š lengthened before p, as mapā peib poroi.) 

l. 546. e$, to the attendant. Royal personages were usually at- 
tended on the stage by slaves. So in Aesch. Choeph. 712, Clytemnestra, 

breaking off her conversation with Orestes, directs the servant ay’ atror 
els dvdpwvas edfeivous óóuov. [For r@vëe some read T@ëàe, in reference 
to Heracles.] 

étwnlovs, with dwpdroy, ‘out of sight of these rooms.’ Cp. 1. 543. 
In a large house there.would be special £evaves for the guests; other- 
wise some of the regular ¿yëp@ves were used for the purpose. [From 
the street-door a vestibule led into a court (adA#), round which were 
the men's apartments, called Andronitis; opposite was another passage, 
closed by doors (86pat uécavAo: 1. 549), and leading to the avay of the 
Gynaeconitis, or women's apartments. For a full description of a Greek 
house see Becker's Charicles, and the article Domus in Smith's Dict. of 
Antiquities. | 

1. 548. €yxAyoare, to the other servants, ‘shut to’ the doors. For 
the ¿mesis in a compound verb cp. Il. 578 otv & éroipaírovro, 901 oov 
dv čoxev, Hec. 1172 èx 5¢ mydnoas éyw. It is a remnant of ancient 
usage, when prepositions were still recognised as local adverbs, and is 
common enough in Homer, but not in tragic dialogue. [Others trans- 
late ëv, ‘also,’ a sense it sometimes bears, as in Soph. Aias 675 év & ó 
wayKpaths Ünvos Aver. ] 

l. 551. mpokepévys. Seel. 833 n. 

ll. 553, &c. In the Choephorae Orestes, planning to get admission into 
the house of Aegisthus, says,— 

Kal 5) Ovpopüv obris dv Qaibpá peri 
défair’, ered) baipovà Dópos. xaxois, 
and expects, as a matter of course, to be refused. This is in harmony 
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with the views of the Chorus here, and represents the normal state of 
Greek feeling on the subject. But Admetus exaggerates the duty of 
a host, nor does he take into account the feelings of his guest, who 
(as he presently admits, 1. 565) would not have entered the house 
had he known the truth. 

1. 557. Cp. Il. 1039, 1040, where the same sentiment is repeated to 
Heracles. 

l. 559. 'rvyxávo. Cp.1. zio note. So in Homer Il. vi. 224, Diomede 
says to Glaucus, — 

TQ v»Üv col pry eyes feivos $íAos "Apyei pécoq 
eit, ov 5 iv Avxíp, óre xev r&v Shyov (opa. 

l. 560. Sulav. Wordsworth, Hist. of Greece, observes of the district 
between Nauplia and Mycenae, *'The plain over which we pass is dry 
and dusty, and has few objects to relieve its bare level... The higher 
parts of this plain suffer from want of water, whence the epithet applied 
to it by Homer (woAvéixiov), indicative of the thirstiness of the soil.’ 

l. 561. màs — Tí ; ‘how came you to hide?’ &c. 

1. 565. TQ, i.e. to Heracles. He does actually make this remon- 
strance, ll. 1008, &c. 

1. 566. ob émlorarat, ‘does not understand,’ i.e. ‘cannot.’ Cp. Soph. 
Trach, 543 tyà 06 Oupovoba piv ota éerlorapar yocobvr:. 

Ll. 568-605. CnuoRus. ‘O house ever large and free! in thee Phoebus 
once deigned to dwell, piping to the flocks upon thy downs. At whose glad 
music the wild creatures of the grove stood entranced, and came tripping to 
the sound of thy lyre. Wherefore thy master hath flocks and herds in abun- 
dance, and broad lands beside the Boebian mere. And now in nobleness of 
soul hath he taken into his house a guest, though his eye ts moist with weeping. 
Surely in the good all wisdom dwells, and the pious man shall prosper in his 
days.’ 

1. 569. -&, with the nom. admirantis est potius quam compellantis. Cp. 
1. 1 n., but here the address is continued in cé rot, &c. 

1. 570. rov emphasises oé, ‘ thee’ beyond all others. 

evAupas, in contrast to cupíÇoey (l. 576). 

1.572. érÀa. See on érAgv l. 2. In coto: there seems to be a trans- 
ition from the house to Admetus, who is the real object of the address. 
[Or 8ópors may be the separate parts, ‘halls’ or ‘chambers’ of the olxos.] 
From this legend Apollo had the title of vójuos, according to Callima- 
chus, Hymn to Apollo 46. Cp. Theocr. Zd. xxv. 22 "AwéAAawos voploio. 

l. 575. Soxprdv, ‘sloping,’ the opposite of àp0ós. See on soxpiav 
&éAevOov l. 1000. 

l. 578. Touwv(ras Op«valovs, ‘pastoral strains; properly ‘marriage 
songs,' love being the shepherd's favourite theme. 

l 579. ovv, i.e. with the flocks. So Ovid, Fasti ii. 88, represents 
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the hind consorting with the lioness to hear Arion’s music. For the 
tmesis of preposition and verb cp. 1. 548 n. 

Bañal, ‘spotted,’ lynces variae in Verg. Geotg. iii. 264. Cp. Iph. in 
Aul. 222 mwdous AevKooTinty Tpixè Badsobs. So Bardy čapov Hec. go, 
BaXiaici mbAas Rhesus 356. [In the last two passages it is sometimes 
rendered ‘swift,’ a sense which it must bear in the phrase mvoul Bav 
ávépov. The primary idea (from BáAA«w) seems to be that of spots 
cast or dashed upon a ground colour, hence the varying play of light 
upon a coloured surface (cp. ‘shot’ silk). The transition to ‘swift’ is 
easy. So alóXos means both * quick-moving’ and ‘ variegated."] 

l. 580. Aeóvrov. This is no poetical exaggeration. Aristotle, Hist. 
Animal. vi. 31, says there are no lions in Europe, except between the 
Achelous and the Nestus; this would include Thessaly. 

l. 581. 8adowós, ‘tawny.’ Cp. Hom. Jl. ii. 308 párov èm vara 
Bapovds, xi. 474 Sapowol Owes, Aesch. Prom. 1022 Sapowds áerós. 
[Some translate it ‘murderous,’ but it is doubtful whether 5a$owós 
ever has properly this meaning. * Blood-stained, or ‘ bloody,’ appears 
to be its primary sense, and this passed into the more general one 
of * dark-coloured,' ‘tawny, or ‘black.’] The prefix a- is the same 
as Ça- in (á-xpvcos, &c. Seel. 498 n. 

1. 582. In xópevoe the augment is omitted, as in 5é£aro 1. 598, Sixe, 
Tékero Phoen. 641 and elsewhere in choral odes. This licence is not 
used in iambic lines, except in the narratives of messengers, as kvkAoUro, 
giae, vvuvoüvro Bacch. 1066, 1084, 1134. [Such instances must not 
be confounded with those where the augment is elided after a long 
vowel, as évrat0a 57 Saxpuce 1. 176.] 

1. 585. mépav Baivovoa, &c., ‘stepping out beyond the pine-forests’ 
into the open lawns between. 

1. 589. Totyap, i.e. because Apollo had blessed the land with his 
presence. 

l. kgo. oiket, sc. Admetus, the real subject of the ode. The address 
to Phoebus (from 1. 582) is parenthetical. 

l. 59r. Homer, Il. ii. 270, places the home of Admetus mapai 
BoiBrji8a Aipyyv. 

Gporois yvâv = yúaıis dpocípuors, * plough-lands’ as distinguished from 
nediov bamébois, * pasture-lands.’ 

l. 592. Spov, in apposition to ai0épa, ‘he sets as a limit...the clime 
of the Molossi.’ 

GeXlov, &c., ‘the dusky stable of the sun,’ i. e. ‘where the sun stables 
his steeds at dusk,’ meaning ‘ the west.’ 

l. 594. atOépa, fem., as in Elect. 991, Androm. 1228. Aeschylus 
always has it masculine; also Sophocles, except in Oed. Tyr. 866. 
The dominion of Admetus can hardly have extended as far as the ' 
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Molossi, who occupied the central region of Epirus. But it may have 
reached to the eastern side of the Pindus range, which bounds Thessaly 
on the west, 

1. 595. Alyalwva (for the old reading Al-yaiov), the name of the sea- 
god for the sea itself. Some take it as an adj. with áxrá», ‘the harbour- 
less Aegean sea-coast of Pelion,’ others (perhaps better) make órr.or 
Aiyaiðva = Alyaiov nóvrov, —' he sways the Aegean main as far as the 
harbourless coast of Pelion.’  [Aegaeon was the same as Briareus 
(Hom. Il. i. 403) ; he was the personification of storms and earthquakes, 
and his name probably means ‘ violent’ or ‘ rushing,’ from dfaeco.] 

1, 601. éxdéperar, &c. ‘is self-impelled towards,’ i. e. ‘tends to produce 
a sense of honour,’  Alóós is that self-respect (verecundia) that causes 
a man to regard the feelings of others; and this is an especial mark of 
good breeding (ei-evés)—T0 yàp rpagpiva: pi) ka«ís ald& Tpépew Suppl. 
913. Compare the maxim noblesse oblige. 

1. 603. ãyapa, ‘I admire him for it.’ [This is in all the MSS., but 
some editions omit it, probably because it comes in extra metrum.) 

1. 604. oox, ‘sits enthroned.’ Cp. Aesch. Agam. 950 Odpoos ebmu02s 
lie ppevds pidov 0póvoy. 

l 605. weŠvà mpáfewv, ‘will fare well Cp. Troad. 679 mpáfew re 
xedvéy, also (for adverbial neut. pl.) Il. 412, 445, Orest. 531 émpa£ev évduca. 

From 1. 666 to 1. 961 constitutes the third Episode of the play. See 
on l. 736. Meanwhile Admetus has been making preparations for the 
funeral. He re-enters, inviting the Chorus to join in the obsequies. 
The procession is stopped by the sudden entrance of Pheres (1. 614). 

' l. 606. Pepalwv edpeviis vrapovata = Pepaios ebuevds mapóvres. So in 
Soph. Track. 964 £évow étópaXos Báots = févor mpoaepxópevo:. 

1. 607. wavra, i.e. +à mpócQopa l. 148. See note on «éopos l. 149. 

L 608. ZoSmv (from apo with adv. suffix -5gyv, as in zpuB-Smw, &c.), 
‘aloft,’ i.e. on their shoulders. Cp. AaBeiv dépdnv Aesch. Agam. 226. 

In rddov kai trupav the order is reversed. See note on Greek burial 
rites, 1. 366. 

1. 609. ås voplferar, referring to the usual xaipe at funerals (1. 625). 
So the Romans repeated Vale three times. The Chorus obeys this in- 
junction at 1. 743, after the dispute with Pheres, 

l. 610. tardy 656v, i.e. the journey to Hades, not the procession to 
the grave. Cp. Soph. Antig. 807 rdv veáTay óððv orelxovoay, 

1,611. For «at phy introducing a fresh speaker see 1. 507 n. 

1. 613. nécpov, &c. Cp. 1. 149 n. The véprepot were not only the 
gods of the lower world, but the spirits of the dead also, who were 
regarded as Salpoves (l. 1140) requiring propitiation (l. 25 n.). Hence 
in Aesch. Persae 609 the offerings Atossa brings to the tomb of Darius 
are called spevperets xoa] and vexpoto: peuukrf)pa. 

G 
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Enter Pueres, with a train of attendants, 614-746. Peres. ‘I comé 
to share thy mourning. ‘Take these ornaments for the dead; since she is 
worthy of all respect, the saviour of our house.’ Avmetus, ‘ Who bade thee 
hither? I will take nought from thee, who didst desert thy son in his 
distress, old though thou art, and she so young! Sure I am no child of 
thine, nor shall this hand inter thy corpse. ‘Tis the way of old men; they 
murmur at long life, yet shrink from death when he comes. Pueres. ‘Am 
I thy slave, that thou revilest me thus? Hear this in return, I owe 
thee not my life, nor do I claim thine. A father die for his son? ‘tis 
not in nature nor in custom, Life is as sweet to me as to thee. Thou 
art the coward, not I, thou less than woman! Cease, lest thou hear 
truths not to thy liking.” Anm. ‘ Say on; take thy fill of life, since thou 
wouldst not save hers or mine. Puer. ‘Lay not her death at my door, 
the blame is thine own.’ Anm. ‘And thine the disgrace: coward, thou 
wilt die inglorious!’ Puer. * What then?’ Anm. * Hast thou no shame? 
depart, and let me be. Puer. ‘I go; but thou skalt smart for it yet.’ 
Anm. ‘ Take thy wife and begone! this house is no home for you. (Exit 
PHERES.) Perform we the last rites” Exit ApMETUS. 

Conus. ‘ Farewell, noblest one; Hermes speed thee on thy way, and may 
all happiness in Hades’ realms be thine !' 

_ 1. 615. Cp. 1l. 418, 1083 yuvaxòs éc0X$s Humdaxes. 

L. 617. Svopevĝ, rarely used of things. Cp. Soph. Elect. 440 bvepevets 
xoás. Some read dbo¢opa or šucruxñ here. 

1, 618. ward x0ovós (ro. The. trinkets, &c., when burnt or buried 
with the corpse, were supposed to accompany the spirit to Hades. 

1. 620. fms, quippe quae, * because she, &c.’ Cp. 1. 659. 

1. 621. où with dada, not with the verb, ‘prevented my becoming 
childless.’ 

1. 623. edxAekorepov, i.e. of better repute than they are now. The 
reputation of women at Athens was not high in the time of Euripides. 
Another reading is edxAcéorarov. 

l. 625. $pás, i.e. the whole family, of which Admetus was the hope 
and stay. sl 

1. 628. Ae =Avorredc?, ‘profits.’ The full phrase is Abem 7réAn, ‘to 
pay dues, and so clear oneself of liabilities. Cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 316 
čvôa pi) TÉXQ Aver povobvri. 

Ñ» ‘or else,’ alioquin, The Greeks had a proverb, $ roatrny xp) 
"ape 1) ui) yapeiv. 

1. 630. év plou, lit. ‘among the things I love,’ i.e. ‘nor do I love 
thy presence.’ 

1, 632. rQv cv évSehs, ‘needing anything of thine,’ i.e. * beholden to 
thee for anything.’ 

1. 633. GAAUpyv (imperf.), ‘I was in danger of perishing?’ Cp. Iph, 
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in Tauris 27 éxawépny (loe, * I was on the point of being sacrificed,’ ib. 
60 ór' @AALun ¿'yQ. 

l. 634. dAAw, masculine, because the general idea of a substitute is 
more prominent than that of the actual person, Alcestis. So dAAov 
cvríjpos l. 666. 

1. 636. Toó8Be róparos, ‘this body of mine,’ more emphatic than épo. 
So in Heracl. 528 Macaria says, ?jyeto0' brov Ser opa xarQaveiw Tóbe. 

dpa marks an inference from Pheres' conduct, * you were not i£ seems, 
or ‘after all’ Cp. Soph. Philoct. 978, where Philoctetes, discovering 
Odysseus, exclaims, 68’ jv dpa, ‘so it was ke after all!’ [So ergo in 
Latin, as in Hor. Od. i, 24, 5 * Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 
urget ?"] 

l. 639. $weBAf0gv. Hence the terms 7ékva bwoBoAcpaia for * suppo- 
sititious,’ or substituted children, as in Hdt. i. 137 and elsewhere. 

1. 640. els &Aeyxov, ‘to the test,’ said of persons coming forth to be 
examined in court. Cp. l. 15 n. 

6s el, qui sis, = olos ef, * your true character.’ 

1. 643. rmÀuxkóc8e, ‘old as you are.’ So in Soph. Antig. 726 Creon 
says in answer to his son's remonstrance, ‘Shall I at my age (ol rnAc- 
Koíóc) be taught my duty by a mere stripling (vpós TyAuxob6e) ?' 

1, 644. ote 40éAnoas, ‘you did not choose’ (though you, had the 
power). Cp.l. 281 n. 

l. 645. elácuwre. By using the plural verb Admetus includes his 
mother in his censure. 

1. 646. d0velav. Seel. 532 n. 

l. 647. warépa +’ dv,.a correction of the old reading marépa TÉ ye. 
The first dy gives warning that the sentence is going to be conditional, 
and also emphasises warépa, (Note the difference of construction in 
l 72n.] Cp. Hippol. 480 $ rdp’ Gv dé y dvdpes éfebpowy dy. [In 
Aristoph. Acharn. 212 this usage is ludicrously exaggerated, where the 
Chorus, enraged with Dicaeopolis, exclaim obe &v ta’ ¿gus ye veórnros 
. . . &0e qabAos Av obros. . . i£ épvyev, o0. dv éradpas Av dmemA(£aro.] 

1. 648. The position of «aAóv makes it emphatic; ‘ fair strife had been. 
thine to strive’ (Browning). Cp. 1. 489 n. Pheres answers this at 1. 683. 

L 650. mávros with Bpaxbs, ‘short in any case.’ 

l. 653. kal phy, ‘and indeed,’ or ‘and yet’ you have had prosperity 
enough to satisfy any man. Cp. 1. 1099. Admetus here passes on to 
answer a possible objection (which Pheres actually does make at 1. 691), 
that an old man might well wish to enjoy his short remnant of life. 

l. 657. Svapmaca, ad diripiendum ; but the Greek infin. is more 
elastic than the Latin, and more like the English. It may even express 
a purpose, as in Hom. Ji, vii. 351 'Apyelgy ‘EAévny . . . 6ocopev 'Arpelby- 
ow yev. Cp. 1l. 489 n. [The verb &apráca: well describes the rush 
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of needy relatives upoh the unprotected house, which they make their 
prey. Cp. Ovid’s picture of the suitors rioting in the house of Ulysses 
during his absence (Heroides i. 89) :— 
* Inque tua regnant, nullis prohibentibus, aula ; 
Viscera nostra, tuae dilaniantur opes.) 

l 658. oÓ wv épeis, &c., ‘you surely will not say that from dis- 
respect to your old age I gave you up to death.’ This Admetus had 
done in intent by making the request (Il. 15, 16). [Others read áruiá- 
(ovra and xpotSweas, ‘that you abandoned me to my fate, because I 
did not respect your age.'] 

l. 659. Šons, ‘ since I have always been,’ &c. See note on #rss 1. 620. 

albódpov, ‘respectful.’ For aids see 1. 601 n. 

1. 661. hAAaEATHY, ‘paid in return” For dAAdocey, dpsíBew, &c., 
words denoting exchange, cp. ll. 14, 461 n. ` 

1. 662. oùkér’ &v b0&vous, ‘ you cannot now be too soon,’ i.e. ‘lose no 
time about getting.’ Cp. Aristoph. Plutus 1133 dworpéxaw ob« åy phávos. 

ll. 663, 664. Cp. Medea 1032-1034 :— 

3 phy no? % Starnvos elxov éxvibas 
voAAds ¿y bpiv ynpoBooxhoev 7' éxé, 
kal krarÜavoDcavy Xepoly eb Tepvo-reA civ. 
There was a law at Athens édy ris ui) rpé$g rois -yovéas, dripos Eorw. 

The technical term for ‘dressing’ the corpse before burial (see on 
1. 149) was mepioréÀAAeu (ornare). This was done by the women of 
the family. Then the body was ‘laid out’ (mporí0eo0a:) to certify the 
fact of death. See Funus in Dict. of Antiquities. 

1. 666. roùm a£ (76 ¿ml cé), quantum in te fuit, i. e. ‘it is no thanks to 
you that I am alive. Cp. Hec. 514 peis 8 drexva: rovm cé. 

For the masc. dAAov (and xelvov next line) see 1. 634 n. He means 
to say, ‘ You have forfeited all claim to my regard; the duty I once 
owed to you I now transfer to another.’ 

ll. 669-672. These lines (only with woAvw for uaxpóv) recur in a 
fragment of Menander. There is an evident allusion to the fable of the 
Old Man and Death. 

1.671. o05 | ets Bow | Aerar. This violates the rule that a spondee 
in the fifth foot must consist of one word, or of two words closely con- 
nected (as xov | adv pov | zárep), unless the first half of the spondee 
be a monosyllable. [Hence Porson proposed oùð’ | efs Bod | Aeras.] 
Other instances are Ton 1"ArAas ó xaAxéouct vw | ros ob | pavóv, Heracl. 
530 xal orepparovre kal karáp | xec?’ el | Soxet. 

1. 674. mapo$úvņs, ‘exasperate, whence our word paroxysm. The 
Chorus performs its proper function, according to Horace A. P. 196:— 

*Ille bonis faveatque et consilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos et amet pacare tumentes, 
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1. 675. adyete with éAatvew, ‘whom do you presume you are assail- 
ing?” For abxeiy, ‘to assert confidently,’ * boast,’ &c., see 1. 95 n. 

Avbóv 4 @ptya. Asia Minor was the great slave-mart of Greece and 
Rome. In Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 31 one Apollonides is taunted with having 
his ears bored, like a Lydian slave. There was a Latin proverb, * Phry- 
gem plagis fieri solere meliorem. 

l. 676. waxots é\atvew, =‘ probris agitare. Cp. Androm. 31 xaxots,. . 
SxeTrios éAabvopai. 

géĝev may be the possess. gen. ‘slave of yours,’ or with ápyvpávrgrov, 
‘bought with your money. [The gen. of the agent usually takes a 
preposition, but there are several instances like warpós rpadeís Soph. 
Philoct. 3, wAnyels @uyarpós Orest. 497.] 

l. 678. yvnolws, *free-born, not enfranchised or having purchased 
liberty. See Acts xxii. 28. 

l. 679. veavias, ‘headstrong,’ ‘insolent.’ [This use of the word 
would be familiar at Athens, where the fashionable young men of the 
day werein the habit of committing assaults upon respectable citizens. A 
gross case is recorded by Demosthenes, in which the defendant belonged 
to a regular set, called the Triballi, like the *Mohocks' of the last century.] 

l. 680. Baddv, perhaps sc. Adyous; but BdAAew is used absolutely, 
‘to assault,’ as in Plato, Symposium, Baddw "ye ole: éxpevgerbas. 

otrws, ‘as you are, i.e. ‘ with impunity.’ Cp. Heracl. 375 ok obras 
å Boxeis kuphoes, ° you shan't get just what you expect.’ 

1. 682. ot, with defAw, but transposed for emphasis, ‘ bound I am 
not. Cp. Hippol. 407 xpyv niv ob o ápaprávew. 

ll. 683, 684. Contrast the language of Andromache, Andr. 410, èpoè 
5’ óveibos uù 0avety bwtp réxvov, also Evander’s exclamation on the death 
of his son, ' vivendo vici mea fata? Verg. Aen. xi. 160. 

'"EAAqvucév, i. e. not like barbarians, who kill the old and infirm when 
they become useless. [Yet the principle of rating men's lives according 
to their usefulness to the state was fully recognized in Greece, and to be 
“dypetos, ‘ unserviceable,’ was a great reproach. See Introduction, P. xii.] 

1. 685. cavrQ, i. e: to shift for yourself, and not be dependent on me, 

1. 687. For the extent of Admetus' domains see ll. 588, &c. 

1. 690. To08' ávbpós, common in tragedy for po. Cp. ll. 331, 719, 
1084. So in Hor. Sat. i. 9, 47 * hunc hominem’ = me. 

l. 691. Quoted by Aristophanes against Euripides in Thesmoph. 194, 
and parodied in the Clouds 1415, where a son justifies himself for beat- 
ing his father by pleading xAalovor raides’ marépa 8’ où kAalew déxeis ; 

1. 692. 4 phy, ‘I can assure you.’ Cp. 1. 64 n. 

l 694. ov yodv, &c., ‘you at least (ought to admit this since) you 
fought so shamelessly for your life.’ 

Stepdxou rò pù Oavetv is literally * you fought hard not to die.’ 
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1, 697. yuvarxds, the gen., because $oeomnéyvos virtually =the compar. 
ğocwv, ‘worsted by’ or ‘inferior to’ a woman. Cp. Hec. 1252 ġoon- 
pévos SovAns. 

1, 698. ToO, expressing scorn, ‘fine manly youth that you are!’ Or 
perhaps (as Mr. Browning translates) * her handsome spark,’ referring to 
Alcestis. 

1. yoo. del, ‘for the time being, a frequent sense of the word. Cp. 
Aesch. Prom. 937 tov xpatovvr’ dei. [Livy in his Preface has ‘novi 
semper scriptores, meaning ‘successive historians.'] 

l. 702. Tots pi 06A ovo, ‘if they do not choose,’ i.e. anyone who does 
not. Où would point to some particular friends as instances. ‘O js) 
Spay = si quis non faciat, 6 où Spiw = šs qui non facit, 

l. 705. Kaká, ‘reproaches, as in 1. 676. 

ll. 706, 707. See note on 1. 673. vA (o, * too many,’ a common force 
of the comparative. The standard of comparison (here tov déovros) is 
understood. 

1. 708, s épo0 Aéfavros, ‘since I have had my say’ (Paley). He 
does not mean to speak any more at length; only a few sentences are 
spoken on each side before they part. [Others read Aéfovros, ‘since I 
shall say what I choose.'] 

1. 710. dv belongs to the verb, but reflects its force on the participle 
also. Cp.]1. 490 n. 

l. 712. pux på, &c., i.e. his own natural life, and not his wife's in 
addition. 

1. 713. kai phy, &c. ‘well, as to that, you may live,’ &c. 

&v ns is a softened imperative, * you may live (if you please), not 
strictly a wish, which is expressed by the opt. alone. 

l. 714. ápQ. The curse consists in the tone, and the implied misery 
of old age. Thus Tithonus, in the old legend, found immortality a 
curse. [Compare what Swift says in Gullivers Travels about the 
Struldbrugs in the kingdom of Luggnagg.] 

l. 715. yap, &c., ‘why I saw,’ &c. Cp. St. Matt. xxvii. 23 Tí ydp 
kakóy éoínoe ; 

l. 717. onpeta, in apposition to the general notion of the sentence, 
TÒ tue révde vekpóv ixjépew, rather than with vexpéy only. For the 
- plural see 1. 1028 n. 

1. 722. 0«o0, the Sun-god, as the source of light, and the visible re- 
presentative of deity. See 1. 207 n. 

l. 723. koùk év ávbpácw —'unmanly. "Ev denotes likeness or uni- 
formity. [Compare the French ‘ voyager en prince,’ ‘to travel in a 
princely style^] Cp. 1. 732. 

l. 724. Pheres means that Admetus is baulked of the pleasure he 
had expected to enjoy in burying his poor old father. 
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1. 726. waxQs dxovew, male audire, ‘to be in evil repute.’ This dis- 
regard of fame after death Admetus calls * effrontery’ (dva3efa). 

1. 728. ád$pova, ‘weak’ or ‘simple,’ in dying for you. 

]. 731. T€, a better reading than 8é, =‘ and what is more. 

imbeorais, relations by marriage («j80s). The duty of avenging his 
sister’s death would devolve on Acastus. This was a sacred duty, and 
stringently enforced ; no one but a kinsman might perform it. 

l 732. év dvipacw. Pheres retorts upon Admetus in his own 
words (l. 723): ‘Acastus surely is not worthy the name of a man, 
unless,’ &c. 

l. 733. vrypwpetoOar usually takes an acc. of the thing for which 
vengeance is taken, as well as of the personal object. But sometimes 
the former is put in the gen. as éy& opeas Tıpwphoopa ris iv0ábe 
dmifios Hdt. Hi. 145. 

1. 734. €ppous,= abi in malam rem, a sort of imprecation. Admetus 
does not say ý phrnp, having already repudiated both his parents, 
ll. 636, 666. 

1. 735. morSds Svros, prob. the gen. absolute, ‘childless, though your 
son lives” [It may be governed by dwade, like waidav draidas Androm. 
612. Cp. meros papéwv Phoen. 324, Qyódn7os kokvpárwv Soph. 
Aias 321.) | 

1. 736. r@de=épol, as in 1. 690, to be taken after rabTóv, ‘the same 
roof with me. [So idem takes the dat. as in Hor. A. P. 567 *invitum 
qui servat idem facit occidenti. ] 

1, 737. veto@e = ibitis, veio0ni, like lévai, having a future sense. 

åmereîv, ‘to disown.’ See on 1. 487. 

unpikev tro, i.e. like a formal declaration of war. The technical 
term for disinheriting was dwoxnpvgat. 

1. 739. Hpets 86, to the Chorus and attendants. 

TOUv wooly, ‘the present. Cp. Troad. 938 rà» wooly Aéyev. So 
apo wodds, mapa wobds, &c. Cp. ‘quod ante pedes est’ Ter. Adelphi iii. 

22. 

1. 740. &s dv expresses a purpose with some implied condition, 
generally the consent of the person addressed, =‘ that (so please you) we 
may place.’ Hence the difference between ws and ¿s dv is often very 
slight. For the funeral ceremonies see 1. 366 n. 

l. 741. oxerAla, ‘unflinching.’ For the meanings of oxérAtos see on 
1. 470, and cp. érAny 1. 1. l 

TóÀpms, gen. of respect. Cp. exérMos maĝðéwv Androm. 1179, TMfjuov 
réApns Ion 260, &c. So with interjections, as oluo, TOv xaxQv, &c. 
[Latin writers imitate this construction, as infelix animi, laeta la- 
borum, &c.] 

1. 743. X9óvvos, the title of Hermes as conductor of souls to Hades 
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(Yuyxaryoryés) as distinguished from oùpávıos, his title in heaven. So 
Plutarch says, r&v uà» x0óvios ó "Epugs raw 56 obpávios. Cp. Hor. 
Od. i. 10, 17 ‘tu pias laetis animas reponis sedibus. 

l. 744. éket, ‘yonder,’ like éxetce 1. 363, a common euphemism for 
the world of spirits, Cp. Soph. Elect. 356 ef ris éa ¿get xápis. 

l. 745. áya8ois, &c, Compare the splendid apostrophe of Tacitus 
to the dead Agricola, Agric. 46, ‘si quis piorum manibus locus, si. .. non 
cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas, &c.  Euri- 
pides here places Alcestis on a level with the heroes, for whom special 
honours were reserved ; that of being co-assessor (mápebpos) with Hades 
and Persephone being the highest of all. 

As the Chorus sing this farewell ode, they move slowly off the 
stage. The Chorus rarely went off in the course of a play; it 
does so however in the Helena 386, in Soph. Aias 814, and in Aesch. 
Eumenides 230. 

Enter Servina-Man (one of the épeorarres mentioned in 1. 547), ta 
Heracles sitting at his meal. 

Ll. 747-860. Servant. ‘A ruder guest than this Heracles have I never 
seen | entering my master's house in spite of our sorrow; then falling to at 
the feast and the wine, with uncouth songs, and a garland on his brow—we 
mourning for our mistress all the while, who was a mother to us all, How 
I hate him! and justly too—the villain!’  HnAcLzs, ‘Ho, there! why 
those doleful looks, that frowning brow? all for a stranger too! Come 
hither and be wise. All men (thou know'st) must die ; and fortune is fickle. 
Drink then with me and be merry; put off thy gloom, while thou mayest ; 
else life is not worth the living? Serv. * This is no time for mirth; knowest 
thou not our trouble?’ Her. ‘A stranger (so he told me) died here but 
now. SERV. ‘A home friend rather.—But leave us to our mourning.’ 
Her. (aside) ‘Am I deceived? (To the Servant.) Who is dead here? 
the truth, I pray? Serv, ‘’Tis my lord’s wife, Alcestis, that is gone. 
Her. ‘How sayest thou?—And then to make me your guest?’ Serv. ‘Nay, 
he would have it so. Her. ‘ What a tale hath he put upon me! else would 
I never (He dashes the chaplet on the ground.) Where is the 
tomb, the tomb, I say?’ Serv. ‘Yonder, up the hill, Larissa-wards. 
Exit Servanr. Her. ‘Courage, heart of mine; now show thy progeny ! 
I will seek Death at the tomb and deliver her from his hands: strong 
though he be, he shall not hold his prey. AU this and more for his sake, 
who is my best friend, my most noble host. 

. 1. 747. wavrolas, ‘every sort of land,’ barbarian as well as Greek. 

l 752. apelpacOa, ‘to pass, lit. ‘to change’ one's position from 
outside to inside, or vice versa. Thus in Elect. 750 Gpenfoy wpara 
means ‘leave the house,’ but in Aesch. Choeph. 573 ápeijeo Baddy is “I 
will cross the threshold.’ See on dyeiifa: 1. 462. 
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1. 754. Tà Tpocruxóvra, ‘what was set before him.’ Admetus had 
ordered ofrow wapeiva: wAHO0s (1. 548), but it seems this was not enough. 
[The voracity attributed to Heracles is quite a common-place with the 
comic poets, the titles ddngd-yos, Bouparyos, &c. being freely applied to 
him. Aristophanes has an amusing scene in the Frogs, 549, &c., and 
Epicharmus in his Busiris describes the gluttony of Heracles and his 
bestial manner of eating. Lucian represents him as a god who does 
not care for ‘smokeless offerings,’ but likes plenty of good meat. All 
this is part of his character as an athlete, according to Greek ideas of 
training-diet, which ran decidedly in the direction of over-feeding.] 

l. 755. ei, with opt. =si quando, ‘whenever we did not bring anything, 
he would urge us (imperf.) to do so.’ 

l. 756. xelpeoot. This Epic form also occurs in Soph. Antig. 1297. 
Such forms are rare in iambic lines; here it suits the mock heroic tone 
the servant is made to assume in this and the following lines, which 
have been thought to be borrowed from some scolium, or drinking song. 

k(acwov, probably ‘made of ivy-wood,’ since Euripides speaks of a 
oxbpos korot in Cyclops 390. It is called moobBiovy in Hom. Od. ix. 
346, and Theocr. Id. i. 27. [Potter renders it ‘wreathed with ivy,’ 
which is perhaps a mistake.] 

1. 757. pmrpós, i.e. the grape, dark wine being reputed strongest; or 
it may be the vine. Anacreon calls wine yévov ápméAov. Cp. Aesch. 
Persae 620 duhpardy re pyrpds áypías &wo wordy, madads apréAov 
yavos róðe. [So in Plautus Amphitryon i. 1, 174 ‘eam ego (himeam), 
ut matre fuerat natum, eduxi meri.” 

eif{wpov, prob. from (oepós, ‘lively ; hence =d«paros, ‘ unmixed,’ i. e. 
‘strong’ wine. A drunkard was said Çwórepov rivew. 

k L 758. €0éppnve, past tense in connexion with the historical pres. 

mive (1. 757). 

¿pd B&oa, ‘getting round him,’ like a flame encircling a caldron. 
[This, and ll. 760 &c., may be compared with Cyclops 424 yò dt... 
onhayyy’ Bippaov ror’ doc 56 rapa KAalovor cvvvairraus épots ápovana. 

l.759. pupoívow. Cp. 1.172 n. Here the myrtle is festive, being 
sacred to Venus. Cp. Hor. Od. i. 38, 6; ii. 7, 23, &c. 

1. 762. mponyâv, ‘caring for” Cp.L 155 n. 

1. 764. réyyovres. For the participle after 3eviva: and similar verbs 
see ll. 150, 155, 439 n. 

éplero (imperf.), ‘repeatedly enjoined us.’ 

. 1, 767. wavotpyov, ‘rascally.’ For derivation see Lexicon. [Aristotle, 
Ethics vi. 12, defines wavovpyia thus :—* There is a faculty called clever- 
ness (Sewvérns), which can avail itself of every possible means towards 
a given object. If the object be good, the faculty is praiseworthy; but 
if bad, it becomes rascality (wavoupyia).”} 
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1. 768. ibéreve xpa, in token of farewell to the deceased. Cp. 
Aesch. Choeph. 8 ob9' étérewa xeip ¿m éxpopG vexpod. 

l. 77x. ópyás, ‘angry moods.’ So irae, as * temperat iras' Verg. Aen. 
i. 57. [Cp. ‘the furious winter's rages’ in Cymbeline.) For the mutual 
affection between Alcestis and her servants see ll. 192, &c. 

&pa = nonne, as in ll. 229, 341. 

l. 77a. kakoîs, ‘our troubles.” Cp. Aesch. Agam. 1580 $óBplÇeuy iv 
kakotauw ob céBo. 

1. 773. o¥ros, ‘you there!’ used in familiar addresses ; cp. Hec. 1127 
ovros, Tí maoxes; Soph. Oed. Col. 1627 à obros otros, Olb(rovs, &c. [It 
is the pronoun of the 2nd person (Lat. iste), as 09e is of the 1st, and 
denotes some one near, that is familiar; whereas éxeivos (ie) implies 
distant respect. | 

oepvév, ‘solemn’ (as in 1. 800), in a reproachful sense. Cp. Hipp. 93 
tis © ob cepvos áx0ewós. Bpdrwy ; where it is contrasted (as here 1. 775) 
with edmpoonyopos, ‘affable. It denotes a gloomy, reserved, unsocial 
temper. ([Zepvds is for ceB-vós, from géß-w, lit. = reverendus. | 

meppovricés, ‘ thought-absorbed’ (Browning). The perf. part. implies 
a settled state of mind. So BAérew cecapós, éypryopés, &c. 

1. 774. TÓv mpdoroAov, as we say, ‘a servant, the article denoting 
a class, not an individual. [To receive guests with a sullen look was 
not only wrong from a social point of view, but was regarded as an 
ill omen. Prof. Paley notes how in Aesch. Agam. 503 the statues of 
the gods are bidden to greet the king on his return with cheerful 
countenances (pa:dpoiow čupas). | | 

l. 777. euvwppuwpéve. Cp. 1. 800, also Hor, Sat. ii. 2, 125 * contractae 
seria frontis.' 

1. 778. Oupalov mhparos. Admetus had told Heracles that he was in 
mourning for a ‘stranger’ (ó0vetos), 1. 533. 

1. 779. mws dv, &c.=‘so shall you become (if you listen to me).’ 
For ws dy marking an implied condition see 1. 740 n. 

xal is slightly ironical, ‘that you may een become wiser,’ implying 
that a little more wisdom would do him no harm. 

1. 780. otŠas. This Ionic form for olea is very rare in Attic Greek, 
but there is no reason to suspect its genuineness. [The plurals ofdapey, 
&c. also occur, but seldom.] 

]. 781. 4ró0«v —* of course not.’ Cp. 1. 95 n. 

1. 782. Cp. l. 419, Soph. Elect. 1173 (of death) méow yàp piv rovr’ òpel- 
Aera wadety. So Phaedrus Fab. xxv. 19 ‘mors vicina flagitabit debitum, 

1. 783. Anacreon sings in the same strain, Od. xv. 9:— 

TO ofpepoy péct pov 
TÒ 8 abpiov tis older ; 
Cp. Hor. Od. iv. 7, 17. 
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1. 785. +d ris Tx «s, ‘the course of fortune ;’ not a mere periphrasis 
for Tix». Cp. rd ris tynepías (Thuc. vii. 49), ‘the results of their ex- 
perience,’ and similar phrases. 

ol mpoßhoera, ‘whither it will tend,’ i.e. ‘the issue Cp. Med. 
1117 kapabokó) TáxeiÜev of mpoBhoerat. | 

1. 786. áALokeras, ‘is attained’ or ‘discovered.’ Cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
IIO TÓ (nrovpevov áXorróv, ‘is discoverable.’ 

Téxvņ, the soothsayer's art, often ridiculed by Euripides, e.g. in Elect. 
400 pavruc)y yalpey ¿@, and elsewhere. 

1. 790. For the double superlatives cp. wéy:orov éx0iory Med. 1323, 
parora piàraros Hippol. 1421. [So ‘most Highest,’ ‘most principal,’ 
&c. in the Bible.] In the Hippolytus, 1.6, Aphrodite threatens ruin to 
those who neglect her worship. 

l. 792. +à dAAa, ‘these gloomy’ or ‘ ill-timed thoughts ;’ lit. ‘other’ 
than the occasion demands. Cp. Herc. Fur. 116 rà 8 GAN’ ča. 

l. 795. $"«pBaAév, ‘having surmounted,’ if we read rvxas. But 
there is another reading, rúas, of good authority, i.e. . having passed 
these doors’ [Only mbAas is not the right word for the door of a room, 
and the word may have got here by mistake from 1. 829, where it has 
its proper meaning of ‘ palace-gates.’ It would seem that at the words 
Sevp’ ¿A0¿ (1. 779) the Servant had stepped forward towards the table, 
at which Heracles was seated. ] 

1. 797. EvveorSros, *sullenness,' = (Voracis dpevOv Hippol. 983. Cp. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 31 ‘animi contractio, [The metaphor is either 
from gathering clouds, or from the general idea of solidity, sternness, or 

rigour of mind.] 

1. 798. peOoppret oe, ‘shall change you, lit. ‘unmoor.’ Cp. Med. 441 
pe00ppicacónt uóx0cv. 

altvdos, ‘the plash’ of the wine in the goblet. So axpúayy xirvAos 
Hippol. 1464. [Probably from mer, the stem of m-t(é)r-, ‘I fall."] 

l. 799. Cp. the maxim of Sardanapalus, quoted in the Anthologia :— 

eù elbds Sr: Ovnros epus ròv Oupdv defe, 
veprónevos Garlpor: 0avóvri col otris. Óvgous. 

l. 802. Cp. Mart. Epigr. vi. 70 “non est vivere, sed valere, vita ;' 
Seneca Epist. 99 ‘intelligas in longissima vita minimum esse quod vivitur.’ 

1. 803. Tpáccopev, Sc. i. e. ‘our present business is not one of mirth,’ 
&c. [But mpáccopev may =‘ we fare,’ if ola be taken adverbially, like 
nedva mpá£ew 1l. 605.] 

1. 807. rl Saw; ‘how (say you) they live?’ Cp. Phoen. 1726, where 
Oedipus exclaims 8eíy' yù rAds, and Antigone answers 7i TÀás; [So in 
Terence, Andria v. 3, Simo replies to his son Pamphilus ‘ Quid mi pater?” | 

1. 810. où xpfjv, &c. ‘ought I not to be well treated?’ i.e. ‘ought I 
to lose good cheer, just because of a stranger's death?’ 
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oUveka, ‘for the sake of,’ i.e. ‘notwithstanding.’ Cp. Soph. Elect. 
787 Taw THOD ámeAGv ovvex’ Hyepevoopev, ° we will rest at peace for all 
her threatenings.' 

l. 811. oiketos, ‘a home friend) [There is little doubt as to the 
right reading, but many read @upaios, supposing it to be ironical—* very 
much of a stranger she was to be sure!’ The use of olseios, ‘one of 
` the family,' does not actually let out the secret, though it arouses Hera- 
cles’ suspicions.] 

l 812. Heracles tries to think whether Admetus might not have 
mentioned some greater calamity. 

1. 813. xaípov (@, lit. ‘go with a blessing, a formula of getting rid 
of a person. So in Phoen. 921 Creon says to Teiresias yalpow Ñ, ob yàp 
oa pe def pavrevparay. 

1.816. GA’ 4, &c. ‘have I really?’ or ‘can it be that I have been 
served so ill?’ &c. | 

L817. Cp. Hippol. 923.00 yàp êv ŠŠovru Xemrovp*yets, máTep, = intempestive. 

SéËac@ax, ut te exciperent. For the Greek infinitive see L. 657 n. 

l.819. Heracles interrupts the Servant with the crucial question 
* Who is dead?' thus forcing him to tell. He forgot, or perhaps 
ignored, what Admetus had told him about his parents. and children 
(ll. 515, 517). 

[l. 820. +t ppotdov, the reading of the best MSS. Others have ris 
@povdes, which would be correct in spite of the neuter réxvav, Cp. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1167 Aalov Trus $y yevvypdarov. | 

l. 821. pev otv, ‘nay rather,’ immo, correcting the last speaker. Cp. 
Plato Gorgias éyà ob ony; pn piv otv eyorye, ‘I deny it? nay rather, 
I assert it.’ 

1. 822. émevra, ‘after that, i.e. ‘notwithstanding this” In Medea 
1398 Jason exclaims xdwecr’ Eras; ‘didst thou nevertheless slay (thy 
children),’ in spite of thy professed love for them ? 

1. 824. For oyérAve see l. 470 n.; for ijpmAaxes 1. 242 n. 

1, 827. čmeðe (imperf.), ‘urged his persuasions.’ 

1. 829. Blg Gupod, invito animo. So ppevaw Big Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 
608. 

1, 831. kåra. See note on érara l. 822. At these words he tears 
the garland from his head. 

1. 832. 4ÀAd ood, &c. ‘ but it was your fault, &c. or the gen. of ex- 
clamation, ‘to think of your not telling me!’ like rijs tuis káugs, ° to 
think of my weakness!’ Med. 1051 (Paley). 

1. 833. Sdparos after xaroð. 

arpokeutévou simply = sapóvros (just as we say ‘to the fore"). Cp.1.551. 
[Another reading is Xopaciw mpocre:pévov, but this has less authority.) 

1, 834. od kal; ‘where?’ (with emphasis), or ‘ but tell me, where.’ 
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See 1. 842 n. on the difference made by the position of «af in «ai rës, 
was wal, &c. 

1, 835. wap’ olpov (accus.), ‘as you go along the road,’ secundum 
viam. The custom of building tombs along the wayside is well known. 
In Rhesus 881 Hector orders the dead to be buried Acwpdpous mpós 
éxrporás, ‘at the turning-off from the public road.’ [The wayside tomb 
of one Brasilas is mentioned by Theocritus Idyll. vii. 11, imitated by 
Vergil Ecl. ix. 60. Burial within the city walls was forbidden from 
early times both in Greece and at Rome. One of the Laws of the XII 
Tables was Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito.] 

1. 836. ë< = df, * outside of.’ 

The Servant having left the stage, Heracles utters the following soli- 
loquy, 11. 837-860. 

1. 837. wapBla, &c. So Odysseus (Hom. Od. xx. 18) summons up 
courage, addressing his $íAov #rop thus, rérAa6: 5f, “pain, kal kÜvTepov 
dAdo wor’ ErAns. 

1, 839. For the pedigree of Heracles see 1. 509 n. Alcmena is called 
TipvyOía because of her marriage with Amphitryon, king of Tiryns. 

1.843. Here, as elsewhere, Thanatos is identified with Hades as 
‘king of the dead” Cp. 1.1140. Inl. 25 he is simply the ' sacrificer.' 

1. 844. pvAd£w, ° watch for,’ as in Hom. Od. iv. 670 abróy lóvra Xoxf- 
copa $š puddtw. Cp. ppoupdy TÓD. ñpap |. 27. 

1, 845. mpoodayparov, gen. after aivoyra, ‘ drinking of the offerings.’ 
These are probably blood-offerings (1. 851) preceding the customary 
ones of milk, honey, and wine (Aesch. Persae 616, &c). [But in Hom. 
Od. xi. 25, &c. the sacrifice of a victim seems to follow these other 
offerings (rà è pha AaBày dme6eiporóumca, &c.)]. 

l 849. Tpív, for aply dy, with subj., as wpiv ná6ps Soph. Philoct. 
917. The dy is often omitted by the poets, sometimes also in prose, 
as Thuc. viii. 9 mpiv rı wai loexvpóv AdBwor.  [Ilpiv (dv) with subj. 
always follows a negative clause or its equivalent, as ob morhow mpiv (av) 
éA0ys.] 

1. 850. ñv 5' otv, &c. ‘ but if I should miss? [Ody, = édy, i. e. ‘really ' 
(l. 72 n.), is best rendered by an emphasis on the verb.] 

1. 851. elpernpóv téAavov, ‘clotted blood. See 1. 845 n. Cp. 
séAavos aluaroorayhs Aesch. Persae 812. [In the Choephori 89 wéAavos 
is a liquid. Pausanias says that Cecrops, thinking it wrong to sacrifice 
animals, substituted cakes, called wéAavor.] 

TÓv káTo, after bópovs, with Kópys, &c. in apposition. 

1. 852. For Kóp as a title of Persephone see 1. 358 n. 

ávgALovs. Cp. |. 437 n. 

1. 857. alSeo@els. For the meaning of aldds cp. 1. 601 n. 

1, 859. kaxóv here =dyrdpova, ‘ ungrateful,’ 
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ll. 861-934. Heracles sallies forth in quest of Thanatos at the tomb. 
Admetus, returning from the funeral, stops at the palace-doors, which he 
dares not enter, and vents his grief in lyric verse, the Chorus responding. 
This kind of lament, sung by an actor and the Chorus alternately, was 
called a Commos (koppós). [How Heracles managed to avoid meeting 
Admetus on his way from the tomb does not appear. This may be an 


oversight on the part of Euripides.] 


L. 865. màs dv here=utinam, The same expression occurs in Med. 


97. 
1. 867. ke(vov épapar, ‘I long for their state,’ i.e. of the dead. Cp. 


` xei l. 744. [Perhaps Aristophanes parodied this in the Vespae 751, 


where the law-loving Philocleon says, keívev čpapai, eið. "yevoípav, iv’ 
ó kiput gat ‘ris dyquoros; áviarác0o),"] 

1.869. méa, often added after verbs of motion, as éxBds móða 
Heracl. 802. Cp. mpoBds kàXov Befióv Phoen. 1412. 

1, 870. Spypov, a ‘hostage’ for his life, because she died for him. 

1, 874. 8v 68ivas Bas, also in Elect. 1210. Cp. Hippol. 1164 $ 
éxOpas aduypévos, Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 8 &id quas lévai. 

1, 875. oùĝèv dhedets. A story is told of Solon lamenting his son's 
death, that when one said dAA' obd&ey dyvbrras, he replied &” abró roro 
Saxpto, Sri obdév dvdrra, 

1, 877. The antistrophic line 894 shows that a syllable is wanting 
here. (Paley proposes to read «árarra.] 

1. 878. jAkecev. Cp. Suppl. 222 fjAkwcas olkovs. The metaphor is 
from a festering wound (fAxos). 

L 879. Perhaps # is to be supplied before áuapretv, or ápaprety = Tov 
dyapreiy, but this latter construction is rare. It may be better to take 
it thus—‘ What loss (zí dpapreiv) is a worse evil than (the loss of) a 
faithful wife?’ condensed for rot dpapretv moris dAóxov. 

1. 880. pÀ Shedov olketv, = deAov uù olxeîv, since pedo literally 
means 'I ought, i.e. *would that I, &c. Cp. Soph. Philoct. 969 
phnor éxpeXov Mreîv. 

ll. 882, &c. Cp. 1l. 238, &c. and the passage from Medea quoted in 
the note there, beginning xaí $m Bpórow otrivés dow waunay dmeipoi, &c. 

1. 883. There is a similar passage in Hippol. 258 +ó 8 mèp kooadp 
play ddiveay Vvxiv xaXemóv Bapós ds Kayo roð’ jVmepaA-yOÀ, i.e. it is 
enough for each soul to bear its own bitterness, without having to bear 
another's also. 

Tijs =èxeivns. See on l, 264. 

1. 886. Cp. Hom. Il. x. 63 0aXápovs xepai(ouévovs. [The derivation 
from xépas, as if referring to the attack of horned animals, is doubtful. 
It is more probably from «ep, the stem of xeípev, ‘to shear’ or ‘cut,’ 
i.e. ‘to ravage,’ like réuvev «fjv.] 
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1. 890. wépas, &c. said in reference to Admetus' incessant exclamations 
of woe. 

1. 892. See on 1. 417, &c. 

1, 893. Cp. Orest. 979 &repa 9' £repos ápeiBerai whpara. 

1. 896. $mó yatav (accus. of motion), ‘who have gone below." Cp. 
1. 238 n. 

l. 897. popa, ‘throw myself, as in Cyclops 166 pipe T’ ¿s dApny 
Aevkábos wérpas do. Many active verbs are thus used intransitively, as 
kpimrew, TáAA ew, lyelpew, BáAA ew, Tpémeuy, Pépav, &c. [With Añízreu cp. 
Milton, L’ Allegro 113, ‘out of doors he ffings."] 

l. gor. ovv 8v čoxev, another instance of tmesis; cp. ll. 548, 579 n. 
Here it is less observable, because ovr has the adverbial force of simul, 
instead of forming the compound evvéx&v = cohibere. 

l. 902. B&uaávre, masc., though in apposition with yvxás, which is in 
sense masculine, or at least common. Cp. Hom. Il. viii. 455, where 
two goddesses are said to be wAnyévre xepatvy. In Soph. Oed. Col. 
1676 Antigone speaks of herself and sister as iBóvre xa? wa6oboa. [There 
was probably only one original form for the dual in adjectives. In the 
article especially rà and Toiv are used with feminine nouns, as TÀ 
"yvvaike, &c. 

l. 903. év yéver, ‘a relative” Cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1016 fv coi 
I1óAvBos ob8ev ¿v yéve. (Some suppose an allusion to Pericles, but he 
had two sons, who died nearly at the same time ; others to Anaxagoras, 
who is said to have exclaimed, on hearing of his son's death, * I knew I 
had begotten a mortal child.’ But the case is very likely an imaginary 
one.] 

L. 907. &Àus, ‘moderately,’ lit. ‘enough and no more.” Cp. Med. 629 
el #' As £A001 Kumpis, o0 BAAG @eds eÜxapis obra. 

l. 910. Biérou whpow=longae provectus aetate. So móppo rod Blov 
Plato Apol. Socr. ch. 29, mpédow dperjs Hadt. vii. 337. These are geni- 
tives of respect. See on jov Bíov 1. 291. 

l. 911. exf£jpa Sójuov, not a mere periphrasis for 9ópoi but giving a 
picture of the old familiar form of the house, as it strikes his eye. Cp. 
oxhpar’ olxew Hec. 619, 'Aciáribos yis oxfjua Androm. 1. 

l. 912. peram Tovros, ‘changing,’ perhaps a metaphor from the fall 
of the dice. Cp. Ion 412 peramécot BeAriova, ‘may there be a change 
for the better.’ 

l. 914. Tó péoov, ‘the difference” So in Hdt. i. 126 the Persians, 
comparing a day of toil with one of festivity, say woAAdy elvai 70 péoov. 

l. 915. wevxars, i.e. nuptial torches (¢aedae). Mount Pelion, which 
overlooked Iolcos the home of Alcestis (1. 249), was famed for its pine- 
groves. [The ‘Pelian pine’ is mentioned in Medea 3, 4, as furnishing 
materials for the ship Argo.] 
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1. 920. åm’ du.dorépoy, ‘ by parents on both sides.” [Admetus’ parehts 
were Pheres and Clymene, those of Alcestis were Pelias and Anaxibia.]. 

l. gar. elyev, a less common, but a genuine Attic form of «fnpev. 
Plato also has efrnv and elre. 

l. 922. Cp. Med. 1176 ávripoXmov ddAoAvyis wáxvrov, *a cry of wailing 
instead of a cry of joy” 'AvrímaAo: must be repeated with oroApoi before 
mémAoy in the next line. 

l. 925. Aékcrpov Koltas, for Aéerpa, 2 common pleonasm (not quite 
like ox9ua 5ópov 1.911). So Ophvev d8uppoi, gémAov påpos, &c. Cp. 
peXdOpoy. oréyu l. 248. 

l. 926. mapå implies contrast with former prosperity, making the pre- 
sent loss more bitter. With the accus. after #A0ey it means ‘following 
close upon. Paley quotes Heracl. 611 mapa 3’ dAAav dXXa. potpa Bore, 
[Similarly secundum, as in Livy xxi. 45 ‘secundum precationem caput 
pecudis saxo elisit,’ i. e. ‘directly after the prayer."] 

ámepokáke. Cp. Thuc. v. 105 paxapicayres bŠu@y TÒ dme póxakov où 
(gAoUp«v TÒ d$pov. 

1. 934. 9ápapros with sapéAvoev, ‘has parted from a wife.’ [If mapé- 
Avcev contains a metaphor from unyoking one ox of a pair (Paley), 
we are reminded of Vergil's description of the plague-stricken ox in 
Georg. iii. 517 ‘It tristis arator, maerentem abjungens fraterna morte 
juvencum.’ The old reading was moAAois in 1. 932, i. e. ‘the death of a 
wife has loosed the bond of love (p:Aiay supplied) to many.’ 

ll. 935-961. Apmerus. ‘Surely her lot is more blest than mine; for she is 
freed from pain and sorrow. But how shall I bear the desolation within 
these walls and the maiden throngs without? My enemies too will point at 
me and say —“ See the man who dared not die!" Better far is death than 
such a life, 

l. 935. Salpova, ‘fate.’ Cp. Ion 1269 éo6d0d & exvpoa dalpovos. 

1, 936. Sueos, * still (it is so).' “Opes is often attached to a participle, 
though it belongs to the principal clause. Cp. Med. 282 éphoopa 5, 
kal ka«üs wdoxovo’ Spws, Soph. Aias 15 xày &romros js bios. 

l.937. vis = éxeivns. Cp. ll> 264, 883; also (for the sentiment) 
Soph. Oed. Col. 955 6avóvrow 5 o082y Ayos ásrera. 

1. 938. eUxAÀ efgs, * glorified,’ in contrast with his own inglorious state 
(1. 961). 

l. 939. ov xpfjv (imperf), ‘ ought not to have,’ &c. Cp. Il, 107, 379. 
Admetus almost repeats his father's words, now feeling the force of 
them, sapeA0d» T3)» senpopévgv Túxnv (l. 695). 

l. 940. dpm pavOávo, * now (at last) I know it.’ The foreboding of 
the maidservant, 1. 146, is realised, for the blow kas come. See note - 
there, also on 1. 382. 

l. 942. For the double dy see 1. 72 n. 
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1. 944. eAG, the Attic contracted future (¿A4co, -4w -@). Cp. ¿A@G 
1.951. [Only a few verbs in -áo, -éw have this future ; mostly those in 
-ávvvja and -((o, and several in -áĝw, as BiBá(o, &c.) 

1. 948. ot, i.e. the servants, as shown by 9éesorw following. 

l. 951. yapou, ‘nuptials’ or “nuptial-feasts a common meaning of 
«yåpos in the plural. 

¿À@&ov (see l. 944 n.), ‘will drive me away,’ or perhaps * drive me 
distracted,' Lat. agitare. 

1. 952. So yuvaukowAn0ñs $juXos, Aesch. Pers. 127. 

l. 955. tov aloxpàs Lavra, ‘who to his shame yet lives =ôv où xpfjv 
Civ, 1. 939. [Ziv is simply ‘to be alive ;’ the manner or course of life is 
expressed by Broreverv. | 

L 957. Soket, ‘wishes to be thought’ or ‘pretends to be? Cp. 
Aristoph. Eguit. 397 rår’ dvijp é80gev elvai. For efra see 11. 822, 831 n. 

1. 959. mpés kaxotor. Cp. 1.557. 

1, 960. kútov, often — xpetacov simply, but is here ‘more glorious, by 
contrast with aloypws, xaxds, &c. 

Ll. 962-1005. Cuorus. ‘ Nothing is stronger than Necessity; neither 
drug nor magic spell. She heeds not prayer or sacrifice, and nought may 
soften her relentless breast. Even Zeus worketh his will by her aid. Thou, 
Admetus, art in her grasp; for thou.canst not restore thy lost one—dear in 
death as in life. Fet mourn her not as dead, but worship her, for she is 
a spirit blest.’ 

1. 962. A Chorus in the Medea, 1, 1081, opens in a similar way— 
wohAduis Hde Sid Aemrorépow pvOow Euodrov, &c. Here the poet is 
doubtless alluding to his own knowledge of natural science, acquired 
chiefly from Anaxagoras. The mention however of Orphic doctrines 
derived from the neighbouring Thrace (1. 967) is suited to the character 
of his Pheraean chorus. 

povoas = literature generally, but especially verse, as distinguished 
from Aóvov, the maxims of philosophers and the arguments of sophists. 

L. 963. petdporos, ‘soaring aloft’ in the highest regions of philosophy 
and literature; but there is a special reference to Euripides’ favourite 
study of astronomy. [Devotion to the study of ueréopa was a special 
(though utterly unfounded) charge against Socrates, and is made much 
of by Aristophanes in the Clouds.]. 

l. 965. 'Aváykas, &c. Cp. Hel. 514 Seivns dvdyxns ovdiv loxbev 
mdéov, and the passage in Horace, Od. i. 35. 17 beginning * Te semper 
anteit saeva Necessitas. In reply to the question * What is strongest ?' 
Thales is said to have answered ioxvpórarov ’Avdyxn, «paret yàp 
TüyTow. 

l.967. The so-called ‘Orphic’ mysteries were rites (reAeral) of 
purification, but Orpheus was also credited with medical lore, possibly 
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from being confounded with Musaeus his alleged disciple. [Aristophanes 
distinguishes between them, Ranae 1032.] The oavides are tablets 
containing prescriptions; these were kept in a temple of Dionysus on 
Mount Haemus in Thrace. 

l.967. Tds-— ds. This ancient use of 6, 4, 7d occurs even in an 
iambic line, Aesch. Agam. 507 Ais pakéAAp, TQ xarepyacra: médov. 
[Only once do we find it in the nominative, £pos & xar’ duparov oTáÇeus 
Tó0ov, Hippol. 52; and there the reading is doubtful.) 

1. 968. "Opdela yñpus =‘ the melodious Orpheus,’ like Kabpeíav pépin- 
vav Phoen. 1064, IırOéws sñpas Hippol. 794. [Cp. Homers Bin 
‘HpaxAnein, and ‘ vis Geryonai,’ * Herculeus labor,’ &c. in Latin.) 

1. 970. For Aesculapius, the son of Phoebus, see l. 4 n. Here the 
Greek ‘ medical schools’ are alluded to, whose members claimed descent 
from him. Of these Hippocrates of Cos was the most famous. 

1. 972. ávrvregàv refers to the shredding of herbs as antidotes for 
diseases. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 393 dvritopa orepeay dduvay, Aesch. 
Agam. 17 dvripodnov évrépve Qos. 

1. 973. pévas, i.e. Hades (or Thanatos) excepted. Cp. l. 424 n. 

1. 976. pelfov, ‘with greater force” Cp. Med. 627 épwres yay 
&A0óvres, the opposite of el 5’ dus EAGor (quoted on 1. 907). 

l. 978. Š rv vevoy. For the omission of àv see note on Srov dyvion, 
1, 76. The will of Zeus was represented by his ‘nod’ (hence the word 
numen). Cp. Hom. Zi. i. 526 où’ drededrnrov, Š Ti Kev KEpadrTy 
kaTayeúgo, 

l. 979. «vv ool, because even Zeus * cannot evade his destiny’ (Aesch. 
Prom. 526), and is therefore powerless without the aid of Necessity. 

1. 980. 8apátes, ‘you subdue,’ i.e. ‘soften’ or ‘melt,’ or perhaps 
‘reduce’ the iron from the ore (as Prof. Paley explains it). The 
Chalybes were iron-workers of Pontus in Asia Minor, mentioned by 
Herodotus i. 28, and by Xenophon, Anab. v. 5. The usual form of the 
name is XdAvfes, from XáAwj, but the nom. sing. XáAvBos occurs in 
Aesch. Sept. c. Thebas 725. 

1. 981. åmorópov, ‘harsh,’ ‘relentless’? Cp. l. r18 n. So. ‘animo 
praeruptus,’ Tac, Ann. xvi. 17. 

aiSes, ‘compunction, from the idea of ‘respect,’ as explained on 
l. 6or. 

1. 982. xal cé, ‘thee too,’ addressing Admetus. 

1. 989. oxériot pivovar, ‘perish darkling, i.e. in the darkness of 
death. [Others make oxdério: =vćĝo, as in Hom. I/. vi. 24 oxdriov bé 
é yelvaro phrnp, in allusion to the secret amours of the gods with 
mortal women, whence heroes sprung. ] 

1. 995. dOuiévav vexvwv, a common pleonasm, from Homers veavaw 
karaTeOvnárow, vexvero karadÓiuévoii, &c. 
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1l. 996, &c., i.e. *let not her tomb be a mere mound of earth, but a 
shrine to worship at.’ 

Ocotow Spolws, a shortened form of comparison for 0e@y vaois ópolos. 
Cp. Hom. JI. xvii. 51 woua Xapireoow dpota, ‘hair like (that of) the 
Graces,’ 

l. 1000, Soxptav, ‘winding,’ to get up the hill (dp) ofpor 1. 885). 
Cp. 1. 575 n. 

1, 1004. eb 56 Solns. The dalzoves, or spirits of the dead, were 
believed to have the power of conferring blessings on men. Hence in 
Aesch. Persae 224 the spirit of Darius is invoked éo@Ad méyumew yis 
£vep0ev els påos, 

l. 1006. kal pv. Cp. 1. 507 n. 

Enter Heracres, supporting a woman with her face veiled, 
Ll, 1008-1158. Heracres. ‘I would speak, Admetus, as a friend to a friend. 
Why didst thou conceal thy loss, and feast me in thy house of mourning ? 
For this I cannot but blame thee. But to my errand. Take this woman, 
whom I have just won as a prize in a great contest, and keep ber for me 
against my return. Apmetus. ‘It cannot be; this would add sorrow to 
sorrow. How can I keep her here free from harm? I fear the report of 
men. Surely she is like Alcestis! Take her away; the sight troubles my 
soul.” Her. ‘Would that I could restore thy wife! Cease thy vain 
grieving; time will do much? Av. * Ay, if time and death be one; but 
now—' Her. ‘Wilt thou not wed again? A new spouse might cheer 
thee.’ Apm. ‘Perish the thought! "twere an insult to the dead? Ter. 
‘Receive now this woman. Anm. ‘Urge me not, I pray.’ Her, ‘I have 
good reasons; trust me. (Admetus consents.) Nay, to thy hands alone 
I commit her. Hold her fast; look now upon her!’ Apm. ‘Alcestis?’ 
Her. ‘Tis even she; thou hast thy wife again? Apm. ‘The blessing of 
Zeus be upon thee! But why stands she mute?! HER. ‘The spell of death 
is on her, and three days must pass, But I go to my task” Anm. ‘Stay 
here on thy return, and fare thee well, Keep we now high festival, since 
blest ts my lot indeed!’ 

l. 1009. popdas, * ground of complaint.’ Cp. 1. 1017. 

ind omAdyxvots čxew, ‘to hide within one’s breast,’ i.e. say nothing 
about them. 

l. 1010. ñËCouv, ‘ claimed the right,’ ‘ expected.’ 

l. 1011. éerdfeoOar, ‘to be treated;’ lit. ‘to be proved after ex- 
amination (ééraais).’ [So Demosthenes, de Corona, speaks of himself 
as éfera(ópevos, ‘tried and proved’ in his policy.] Cp. the Latin 
‘ spectatus amicus.’ 

l. 1014. ås &4, ‘as if forsooth? The 84, emphasising ds, gives the 
notion of pretence. 
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l. 1015. éAeupdpny, usually active; but cp. xods xéaoĝðar Aesch. 
Persae 221. 

l. 1021. tmrovs Opmk(as. See 11. 68, 483. 

L. 1023. TUXxouu, voorhoatpt, both real optatives, * what J trust I may 
not meet with, for I hope I may return) Tvyeiy takes the accus. as well 
as the gen. ; cp. Aesch. Choeph. 698 Trvxeiy rà mpóo$opa, Soph. Antig. 
1168 rovro Tvxe€iY. 

1. 1024. mpootroAciv Sédpois, ‘to serve your house’ as a handmaiden 
(mpéamodos), not ‘in your house.’ Cp. Troad. 264 ripBy mpocsoAciv 
"AX AA éws. 

l. 1028. vucrfjpua. A plural noun is often put poetically in apposition 
with a noun singular. Cp. onpeia l. 717, Hec. 265 “EAévny rage 
npoopaypata, Orest. 1053 pvfjua čv, kébpov Texváapara, Hom. Il. xxi. 
268 xpvaós Sapa 0coto. So “clipeum Volcani dona,’ Verg. Aen. viii. 729. 

l. 1029. Td Kotha, after vxwow, combines the ideas of “smaller 
contests’ (opp. rd peifova) and of ‘ feats of agility,’ such as foot-racing. 
The woman was part of the larger prize for boxing and wrestling, as 
shown by ¿m adrois (l. 1032). [In Homer, Il. xxiii. 262, &c. the first 
prize is a woman and a tripod, the second a mare in foal, and the third 
a caldron.] 

l. 1033. Trapetvas (mapinys), ‘to let slip,’ praetermittere. 

qv, with alexpóv, ‘it were a shame, —*it would have been) The 
imperf. without åy is often conditional, when the general sense shows 
that the thing did not actually occur. [So «adds elxe, éBovdAduny, &c., 
and in Latin poteram, oportebat, &c. for possem, &c.] 

l.. 1037. év éxÜpoicw m«(s, ‘counting you as an enemy; lit. 
* placing you among’ or ‘in the class of enemies.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. v. 
ch. 19 @s y èv quAocóQois Ta. This is in answer to Heracles’ 
remonstrance, l. 1011. 

1. 1039. Cp. 1. 557 xal npòs xaroiow, &c. 

l. 1042. čorw, emphatic (as the accent shows), ‘it is possible.’ 

l. 1045. pÀ p davapvijoys. This is the reading of some MSS. of fair 
repute, but ztuyñoxkpns (corrected from juuvfjakes) may be the right one, 
with a comma after Sepaiwy. The latter would mean ‘so that you need 
not remind me of my misfortunes, not * do not remind me, which would 
require the aorist subj., as in the text. 

l. 1049. trod xal, ‘where too’ or * besides, where.’ Cp. ll. 482, 834n, 
also l. 1056. 

1, 1050. mpére, ‘she clearly shews,’ not impersonal. Cp. 1. 512 n. 

l. 105r. ávbpàv after oréynv which is governed by xará. [Some 
take xar’ dvipay =‘ among the men, and make oréynv -the acc. after 
¿vouzñoe, but this would seem to require 4erá.] For the ‘men’s 
apartments’ (åvõp&ves) see l. 546 n. 
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l. 1052. orpwohwpévn, ‘moving freely,’ Lat. versari. 

l. 1054. ood, emphatic, ‘for your credit’ as well as my own; because 
Heracles had brought her there. 

l.1055. elaBhoas. Cp. Bacckae 466 Aióvvaos ?uüs elaéfgoe. This 
transitive aor. is not common in Attic Greek, but Ace is frequent in 
Homer. 

l. 1056. kal môs — pray, how. See references given on 1. 1049 n. 

émevrópà, subj. “am I to introduce her?” Cp. Elect. 1032 Aékrpois 
èneioppnoe.  [Elojpety is a distinctive Attic word = eloá-yew. So 
ĉ&agppeîv Thuc. vii. 32. The simple verb is not used.] 

1. 1058. €Aéy&q, ‘should reproach me,’ followed by mírve». The 
sense of ‘accusation’ comes from that of ‘questioning’ suspected 
criminals. Cp. ]. 15 n. | 

1. 1059. dAAots = GAAns (with véas), which some read. The adj. is 
often thus transposed ; cp. Orest. 988 soravóv Bierypa sáXov =‘ pursuit 
of winged steeds,’ lit. ‘ winged steed-pursuit. See 1. 103 n. 

1, 1060. ris Gavovens. This should strictly be «at ¿z 72s Oavovens to 
correspond with ¿< re ëmuóroy, 1.1057. But the word uég/ay would 
not properly apply to Alcestis, who was dead. 

l. 1062. €xovoa. For the participle with fo@& see ll. 150, 438 n.; 
and for raùrà with dative, ‘the same as,’ 1. 736 n. 

1. 1063. mpoonig~a, a perf. mid. form from the stem of eic, found 
also in the Homeric pluperf. &wro or fjixro, and in the active £ixrov for 
éoixarov. Cp. Hom. Od. iv. 796 dépas 8' fjikro yuvaiel. 

1. 1065. ph p’ € gs qdpnpévov, a sort of proverb, meaning much the 
same as Tov 0avóvr' émuravey, ‘to kill the slain,’ Soph. Antig. 1030. 

1. 1067. 0oÀot, ‘troubles,’ turbat. So 09oXepós, turbidus, is often used 
of grief and misfortune. [@óAos is the black fluid emitted by the cuttle- 
fish, which discolours the water.] 

l. 1069. pri yevopar. Cp. 1. 940 n. 

l. 1071. Šons el ov, qualiscunque es, ‘in whatever state (or fortune) 
thou art, referring to ríx9v above. The Chorus addresses Admetus, but 
inculcates a general maxim as well. (Hermann altered ef od into elo, 
quisquis veniet =‘ whatever god shall come.’ Many editions have adopted 
this, bnt the alteration seems unnecessary.) 

Séo0w, probably an acc. of respect, xaprepety being intransitive, = 
“submit to what the god sends.’ Cp. Androm. 262 éyxaprepeis 57 
Odvarov. So àmarety úxnv l. 1130. 

1. 1072. et yap =‘ would that I, &c. Cp.l. 91n. [El or efe with 
imperf. = “I wish it were so sow;' with aor. ‘I wish it had been’ 
(1. 1102); with opt. ‘I wish it might be Aereafter,’ as el paveins, 1. 91.] 

l. 1075. wo Tó8«; “to what purpose is this?’ i.e. what is the good 
of saying this? Lat. quorsum haec? 
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L. 1125. képropos, * delusive, perhaps =‘ heart-cutting,’ i.e. ‘ taunting.’ 
Cp. Soph. Philoct, 1235 vórepa xepropav Aéyes Tábe, i.e. ‘in mockery.’ 
[Though «épropos is said to be from «éap and régveu, it is probably a deri- 
vative from the root xep that appears in xelp-ew, to shear. Cp. 1. 886 n.) 

0eo9, ‘from heaven,’ —6«oU Tivos xápa. @eov is a monosyllable. 

l. 1127. Spa p? q, ‘beware lest it be;’ Spa gf, omw would mean * ee 
whether it be not,’—an enquiry. 

1. 1128. où Wuxaywydv, &c. ‘he whom you made your guest is no 
necromancer,’ or ‘raiser of spirits ^ Cp. 1. 489 n. In Thessaly there 
were professed * spiritualists, and Euripides may have had in his mind 
similar impostors at Athens. [The Chorus in the Persae invokes the 
infernal powers to send up the ghost of Darius; and in Herodotus v. 92 
Periander sends to a vexvoyayreioy in Epirus to raise the spirit of his 
wife Melissa.] 

l. 1130. amoretv aóxnv, ‘ disbeliever in (the fact of) thy good 
fortune. ’Amorewv TxD would mean ‘ mistrust fortune.’ 

l. 1131. Olyw, &c. * may I touch?’ licetne tangere? 

l. 1135. d06vos, &c, in allusion to the wide-spread belief, that any 
great prosperity excited the jealousy of the gods and caused a man's 
downfall. Thus in Orestes 964 Electra says of the once glorious house 
of Pelops, $0óvos viv elXe 0eó0ev. The story of Polycrates (Hdt. iii. 40) 
is well known, to whom his friend Amasis wrote, saying—‘ Thy great 
successes please me not, knowing how jealous the gods are.’ So in 
Livy v. 21 Camillus prays that some light mishap may befal him in the 
hour of victory, to avert the invidia of the gods.) 

l. 1138. owfor, ‘keep you safe,’ the pres. denoting continuance. 

l. 1140. Satpédvwv=‘the dead,’ who were worshipped as datpoves. 
Cp. ll. 25, 1004 n. Death is styled ‘ king of the dead,’ 1. 843, as well as 
their * priest,’ 1. 25. [Usually an attributive gen. has the article when 
the other noun has it (r TOv darudvew koipávo), but there are exceptions, 
as in Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 8 inméav rovs ?yyepóvas. Another, but an inferior 
reading is kvupiq.) 

1. 1142. TopBov map’ aùróv, ‘close by the tomb.’ Ilapà with accus. 
marks extension in space as well as motion, as map’ dAAgAa, ‘side by 
side, rapa mpuuyñoua vijos, Hom. Od. xii. 32. 

l. 1143. dvavbos, for two reasons ; 1st because Alcestis was represented 
by a mute, there being no third actor in this play; 2ndly because of the 
belief that one under pollution could not speak till after purification. 
[In Aesch. Eum. 426 this superstition is quoted in the case of a 
murderer, dpOoyyov elvai Tov maXapuvatov Adyos. | 

1.1146. ddayvlonrat, lit. ‘unconsecrate herself,’ i.e. release herself 
from her bond of consecration to the infernal powers (l. 76). The dat. 
Qcoto. implies that the necessary rites of ‘deconsecration’ must be 
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offered to those gods; else we should expect the gen. ev after the ¿mó 
in the compound verb. 

Tplrov, possibly an allusion to the rpira, or offerings made to the 
Salo on the third day after death; but more likely in reference to the 
well-known mystic character of the number three. [Reputed instances 
of a return from death to life are so rare, that we can hardly expect to 
find illustrations elsewhere.] 

l. 1147. 6lkaxvos dv, not ‘as you ought’ (though it could mean this), 
but *because you are a righteous man, continue to act piously, &c. 
(pres. imp.). Heracles here defends Admetus for his hospitality, which 
he had thought excessive (1. 1017). 

l. 1150. Eurystheus was the son of Sthenelus, who was the son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda. Perseus claimed descent from Zeus by Danae. 

l. 1152. at@vs, ‘some other day? Cp. Hel. 713 ó 8' ob rovhoas athis 
dAAUTAL KAKÕS. 

l. 1153. For 88óv some read móða, a cognate accus. Cp. móða meCevow 
1. 869. Néortpoy móŠa occurs in Hec. 939. 

l. 1154. terpapxlg. Thessaly was anciently divided into four dis- 
tricts,—Pthiotis, Thessaliotis, Hestiaeotis, and Pelasgiotis. If Admetus’ 
dominions were as extensive as described in ll. 592 &c., they would 
include at least two of these. But Euripides may mean the four 
townships of Pherae, Iolcos, Boebe, and Glaphyra, mentioned by 
Homer, Il. ii. 711 as forming the dominions of Admetus. 

l. 1155. én” écOAais cup dopatow, ‘on this auspicious event.’ Cp. 
Aristoph. Equit. 655 ¿mà cuppopais á'yataict Ober. 

ioráva, ‘to institute, the official term. The poet transfers to 
Thessaly what was done at Athens by command of the oracles of 
Delphi and Dodona, referred to by Demosthenes in Midiam, i.e. xópovs 
iordva: kal xvicoay dyuds kal orepavnpopeiv. 

l. 1156. Bovu0úrouox wpoorpomats, ‘prayers accompanied by the 
sacrifice of oxen; ” Lat. supplicatio. Wpoorpom) is any prayer, but 
especially one offered with the view of averting pollution. 

l. 1157. peOnppocpeoOa, &c., ‘we have changed” (lit. ‘disposed 
ourselves’) ‘toa better life” For perà denoting change cp. peradAdooey, 
peraBáAXew, peravoeiy, &c. Blov is the accus. of the state info which 
the change is made. Cp. Aesch. Prom. 313 pe@dppooau rpómovs véovs. 

l. 1158. edruxdv åpvhoopa, ‘deny that I am prosperous” Cp. dpvet 
karakTás Orest. 1581. So galvopa, ola, &c., with participle implying 
the reality of the fact. See on terc mopeúcas |. 444. 

l. 1759. Sarpovlwv =‘ divine dispensations. These lines also conclude 
the Helena, Bacchae, Andromache, and Medea ; only in the last play the 
first line runs 7oAA&v Tapías Zeds ¿y 'OXspmQ. They are purely con- 
ventional, and would suit any play having an unexpected catastrophe. 
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The references are in all cases to the Notes. 


Accusative absolute, 29r. 

— in apposition to sentence, 7, 352, 
717. 

Actors, number of in this play, 1143. 

Adjective, inversion of, 103, 1059. 

— used ‘proleptically, 35, 385. 

Admetus, extent of his domains, 594, 
1154. 

/Esculapius, 3, 128, 970. 

dei, special sense of, 700. 

Ægæon, meaning of his name, 595. 

aibás, meanings of, 601, 659, 981. 

alveiv, meanings of, 2, 12, 525. 

aiófjp, sometimes feminine, 594. 

dXus, special sense of, 907. 

GAAQ yap, construction of, 422. 

@Ados, peculiar sense of, 792. 

ápeiBew and dyelBecOa, 46, 461, 


752. 

ays a form of juérepos, 396. 

&v omitted, 76, 978. 

— repeated in the same clause, 96, 
464, 474, 647. 

— with verb omitted, 183. : 

— transposed, 48. 

— with participles, 72, 490. 

* Analytic' forms in the verb, 122. 

Anaxagoras, instructor of Euripides, 

2. 

Aorist with sense of present, 1095. 

ámeurev, its meaning and construc- 
tion, 487. , 

amoreiy, with dat. or accus, 1130. 

Apollo Nomius, 572. 

áróropos, meaning of, 118, gRr. 

dpa, peculiar force of, 636. . 

dpa, force of in questions, 229, 341, 


41T- 


dpdny, derivation of, 608. 
Aristophanes, his parody of Euripi- 
des, 183, 254, 368, 691, 867. 

Article, generalising force of, 774. 

Athenian love of repartee, 38. 

— youth, insolence of, 679. 

Attic future, 944. 

‘ Attraction’ of antecedent into case 
of relative, 523. 

Augment omitted in tragedy, 582. 

abro, abrdév, &c., used for 1st and 
and persons, 461. 

abxeiv, meanings of, 95, 675. 

Avenger of homicide, 731. 


BaAós, senses of, 579. 
Burial and cremation of the dead, 


366. 


Carnean festival, 449. 

Cedar-wood, use of by the ancients, 
365. 

Chalybes, the, 980. 

Children brought on the stage, 394. 

xaipew, senses of, 272, 325, 437, 
813. 

xôóvıos, a title of Hermes, 743. 

xópov iorava:, meaning of the phrase, 
II55. 

Commos in tragedy, 861. 

Comparison, short form of, 997. 

Cremation and burial, 366. 

Cyclopes, notices of the, 5. 


Dativus Ethicus, 436. 
Sadoiwéds, senses of, 581. 

8é following re, 197. 

Death acted on the stage, 391. 
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Death, priestly function of, 25, 74. 
Destiny, absolute power of, 979. 
iny dpAciv, meaning of the phrase, 
1093. 
Diomedes of Thrace, 496. 
Dominions of Admetus, 594, 1154. 
Double interrogation, 213, 314. 
bónos, meaning and derivation of, 
161. 
bóxpuos, meaning of, 575. 
Dual forms in adjectives, 922. 
Dying addresses to the sun, 207, 


243. 


el expressing a wish, 9t, 1072. 

— with indicative, = ‘since,’ 200, 
303, 327. 

— with optative, 755. 

elbévai, &c., with participle, 150, 
154, 438, 1158. 

elev, force of, 299. 

elyev for eper, 921. 

ela $petv, use of, 1056. 

eira, érevra, special force of, 822, 
831. 

èx, of the agent, for óró, 178. 

éxpépery, special meaning of, 422. 

¿ACyXeuy, čAeyxos, &c., 15, 640, 
1058. 

Elision of ¢ in the Dative, 1118. 

¿y dybpaciv, meaning of, 723, 732. 

év wooly, meaning of the phrase, 
739. 

¿muyapnety, meaning of, 305. 

Epic licence in tragedy, 120, 126, 
330, 756. 

* Episode? of a Greek play, 135. 

ém ToicOe, meaning of, 375. 

Euripides, a pupil of Anaxagoras, 
962. 

— his dislike of soothsayers, 786. 

— his favourite studies, 962, 963. 

— his fondness for verbal paradoxes, 
141, 52I. 

— — the use of co$ós, 58. 

— his sympathy with slaves, 194. 

— parodies of, by Aristophanes, 183, 
254, 368, 691. 

Eurystheus, 481, 1150. 


INDEX. 


eU (apos, etymology of, 757. 
é£erá(ec0at, meaning of, 1011. 
# continued by efre, 115. 

J phy, force of, 64, 692. 

fj mov, meaning of, 199. 


Funeral rites of the Greeks, 149, 
160, 609, 613, 663. 

Future state after Death, 364, 437, 
745» 937, 1092. 


yap in answers, 42, 147, 823, 1081. 

Genitive of agent without preposi- 
tion, 676. 

Genitive of cause, 5. 

— of partition, 9. 

— of respect, 291, 741. 

Gorgon's head, story of, 1118. 

Greek house, 546. 


Heracles, his pedigree, 509. 
—- his voracity, 754. 
Hermes, his double function, 743. 


t elided in the dative, 1118. 

Imperative and Infinitive 
changed, 166. 

Imperfect, force of, 8, 107, 295, 
344, 633, 764, 827, 939. 

Infinitive, expressing a purpose, 480, 
657, 817. 

— substantival, 11. 

Intransitive use of active verbs, 897. 

lerdva, xópov, meaning of the 
phrase, 1155. 


inter- 


Jealousy of the Gods, 1135. 
Jupiter Ammon, temple of, 115. 


«al phy, introducing a first speaker, 
507, 611, 1006. 

— usual force of, 653, 713, 1099. 

kal wis and más xal, &c., 142, 482, 
832. 

Kaxós, denoting rank or station, 
194. 

«args axovev, meaning of, 726. 

keivos, referring to subject of verb, 


I8, 357. 


INDEX. 


xepat(ecOau, etymology of, 886. 

xvatey and its cognates, 109. 

Kowovoba, with genitive and accusa- 
tive, 426. 

Kopn, a title of Proserpine, 358. 

xovpá, etymology of, 427. 


Aaujnpós, etymology of, 494. 
Aakéy = ‘to sing, 346. 

napal, an epithet of Athens, 452. 
Ast, ‘to profit, 628. 

Lustration at funerals, 99. 


paia, meanings and derivation of, 


394- 
Masculine Gender, used by a woman 
speaking, 383. 
Medical schools of Greece, 970. 
Medusa, fable of, 1118. 
pew otv, force of, 821. 
perd = ‘in quest of, 46, 66, 483. 
— in compounds, 1157. 
peranímrew, meaning of, 912. 
ph and ob with participle, 702. 
— = ‘I fear lest, &c.', 315. 
phv, meaning and derivation of, 64. 
Middle future in passive sense, 322. 
Mourning customs, 429. 
— period of, at Athens, 336... 
Myrtle, use of at funerals and at 
banquets, 172, 759. 
Mystic rites of Orpheus, 967. 


Naval metaphors, 354, 407. 

Necessity, ode to, 965. 

Neuter plural, adverbial, 412, 445, 
605. 

Nomius, a title of Apollo, 572. 

vuppevev, senses of, 317, 412. 


ó, use of for oros, &c., 264, 883, 


Ó, 7), ró, as a relative pronoun, 967. 

00e dynp = éyó, 331, 690, 719, 
1084. 

ó0veios, etymology of, 532. 

Offerings to the dead, 845. 

olas for ofa@a, 780. 
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Old age, how regarded by Greeks, 
291, 643. 

Spos with participle, 936. 

Optative and Subjunctive in depen- 
dent clauses, 145. 

— with and without dy, 48, 52, 80, 
II7. 

Spa ph, with indicative or subjunc- 
tive, 1127. 

Orphic mysteries, 967. 

ds and ds dy, with subjunctive, 76. 

dans, force of, 620, 659. 

otv, its meanings and derivation, 73, 
140, 850. 

ovros, in addresses, 773. 

obrwe, special sense of, 680. 

óQA «iv Sixnv, meaning of the phrase, 
1093. 

* Oxymoron, 241. 

© with nominative, I, 569. 

ws dy, force of, 740. 

dis 57), force of, 1014, 

dxpeAov, construction of, 880. 


Tlady, meanings and derivation of, 
92, 424. 

mavoupyos, meaning and derivation 
of, 767. 

vapá, with accusative, 926, 1142. 

‘Parodos’ of the Chorus, 77. 

Participle, following eldéva:, &c., 
150, 154, 438, 1158. 

Partitive Genitive, 9. 

was, pu and without the article, 
156. 

TáTpios and warpyos, 249. 

wéXavos, meaning of, 851. 

nept for dep or mpd, 178. 

nitvdos, meaning and derivation of, 


Pleonasm with genitive case, 925. 

Plural for singular, in apposition, 
717, 1028. 

— use of in “royal style,’ 132. 

— verb after disjunctives $... %, 
362. 

móða, after verbs of motion, 869. 

Poetical compound epithets, 428. 

Pollution from a corpse, 22. 


IIO 


ToXeíy, its meaning and derivation, 
29. 

ToTé, proper use of, 198, 238. 

mó0€v, special force of, 95, 781. 

mpér&y, senses of, 512, 1050, 1121. 

Prepositions, *pregnant' construction 
of, 237. 

Preposition separated from its case, 
514. 

vpea Bevev, meaning of, 282. 

"plv for mpiv dv, 849. 

mpokómTeu, meaning and derivation 
of, 1079. 

‘ Prologue’ of tragedy, 1 

mpovonms, senses of, 143, 186. 

vpós ge Gedy, &c., 275, 1098. 

xpds with genitive, 57. 

npootpomh, meaning of, 1156. 

q0óvos, attributed to the Gods, 


II35. 


‘Relative attraction,’ 523. 
— clauses, omission of verb in, 170. 


gepvòs, meaning and derivation of, 


773- 

Shakespeare, Winter’s Tale, referred 
to, II2I. 

Soothsayers, ridiculed by Euripides, 


7 

copés, Euripidean use of, 58. 

oxérdos senses of, 407, 469, 741, 
824. 

cüxppov, used of conjugal fidelity, 
183. 

Spirit-worship, 1140. 

Spondee in fifth foot, when allowable, 
671. 

* Stasimon' of the Chorus, 112. 

Statues, Greek affection for, 348. 

Stepmothers, ancient feeling about, 


305. 


INDEX. 


Subjunctive and optative in depen- 
dent clauses, 145. 

— the ‘ deliberative,’ 214. 

Substantival infinitive, 11. 

Suicide, modes of, 229. 

Sun, addressed by dying persons, 


207, 243. 


TENOS, proper sense of, 413. 
Tépepyvov, derivation of, 457. 


. ‘Tertiary Predicate,’ 489, 499, 648. 


Thessaly, ancient divisions of, 476, 


1154. 
Oéàw and BovAopat, distinguished, 
281. 
050cav Trpáme(av, 2 
0oXobv, meaning of the verb, 1067. 
TucopetaÓai, construction of, 733. 
TAÀfjvat, senses of, I, 275, 572, 837. 
‘Tmesis’ in compound verbs, 548, 


578. 
tévd dvbpa = ¿ué, 331, 690, 1084. 
bmepBáAAew, metaphorical use of, 


153. 
broBáAX«vr, special meaning of, 639. 
Vmoppárrew, meaning and derivation 

of, 537. 

Verb omitted in relative clauses, 170. 

Verbs active used intransitively, 897. 

Verbal paradoxes in Euripides, 141, 
521. 


Wayside tombs, 835. 

Winter's Tale, reference to, 1121. 

Women, reputation of, at Athens, 
623. 

Worship of spirits (Sal poves), 1140. 


fupdéy, etymology of, 427. 
(a-, force of prefix, 498. 
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BF THE SAME EDITOR. 
(Glarendou Press Series.) 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM XENOPHON (conjointly 
with J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L.),, with Notes and Map. 
35. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book II, with Notes and 
Map. 2s. 


CEBETIS TABULA, with Introduction and Notes. 
2s. 6d, 


‘A really meritorious work, in a thoroughly scholarlike form. The 
notes are happy and illustrative . . . A fit edition for a tiro in classical 
studies, and not the less welcome to the veteran scholar.’ Saturday 
Review. | l 


‘The work has been ably and judiciously done. . . . Mr. Jerram will 
have rendered good service to scholarship, if he succeeds in getting 
this interesting work more generally introduced into our schools.’ 
British Quarterly Review. 


LUCIAN'S VERA HISTORIA, with Introduction and 
Notes. rs. 6d. 


* Mr. Jerram has done good service both to teachers and pupils.... 
His editing of this piece of mock romance is scholarly, instructive, and 
full of collateral information. Saturday Review. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA, or Easy Extracts for Unseen 
Translation (Latin and Greek). Just Published, 25. 
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